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PREFACE. 



In my Ecclesiastical Researches, published some 
years ago, I have shown' that Philo and Josephus 
were believers in Christ, and even Christian apolo- 
gists. The facts recorded by these men respecting 
the Christian religion and its advocates, are in the 
highest degree important; and I flattered myself 
they would make their way, if not to the conviction, 
at least to the notice, of the Christian world. Yet 
the volume has received little encouragement, and 
scarcely any notice ; the Reviewers, who ate the 
only channels of literary information, having left H> 
with one exception, in the shade, as either above 
or below criticism. But I am not dismayed at this 
apparent neglect. I confide in the solidity and 
importance of the facts therein developed ; and if 
the jealousy, the indolence, or the incompetence 
of literary censors will continue to refuse me a 
hearing at the bar of the public, I leave the inquiiy 
to posterity, being assured that the providence of 
God will bring all things to light in the season 
most proper for their reception. 

I have long been convinced that a great mass of 
evidence in favour of Christianity hitherto unknown 
may be elicited from ancient records ; and I feel it 
my duty, whenever a fair opportunity offers, to di- 
rect the attention of mankind to those records, as 
the most effectual means of checking the triumph 
of unbelievers. The Christian world seems at this 
time alive to the interests of Christianity, and pro- 
mises a respectful attention to those who have new 
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IV PRIIFACE. 

matter to offer in its support. The present small 
publication has originated in this flattering aspect 
of the times ; and I hope that, with this favour- 
able predilection, the friends of the Gospel will 
not turn aside from facts calculated, with irre- 
sistible force, to demonstrate its truth. With this 
view, I have taken the leading facts from my Eccle- 
siastical Researches, exhibited them in rapid suc- 
cession atid condensed brevity, unincumbered with 
learned quotations, or an ambitious display of refe- 
rences to ancient and modern authors ; and then 
applied them to elucidate and prove the reality of 
the miracles ascribed to Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament. From beginning to end the reader 
will find himself treading on new ground; and he 
will, I trust, have no reason to doubt its solidity, 
excepting that, as he advances, the transactions 
which arise in succession to his view are without 
the sanction of modern writers. I am not, indeed, 
so vain as to imagine that my reasonings will always 
be deemed conclusive, especially as they stand op- 
posed to the authority of learned men; but I trust 
that the field of inquiry I have opened, is such as 
to merit investigation : my end is gained if I obtain 
a public hearing. In many minor points I may be 
mistaken or fanciful ; but the leading events which 
I have developed will be found to stand on the rock 
of truth. 

I have seen it lately asserted in a weekly journal, 
that the literati of Europe are all, or nearly all, 
unbelievers in Revelation. This assertion was made, 
it is said, by a Barrister, in presence of the Chan- 
cellor of England, and that without contradiction. 
The assertion, if true, implies that they who dis- 
believe Christianity, cUsbeUeve it because they are 
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learned; while they, on the contrary, who believe 
it, do thi^ through the want of learning. The men 
who thus modestly presume, seem to have forgot- 
ten the literati of the past century: they either do 
not know that such men as Newton, Locke, Hart- 
ley, Lardner, Priestley, Johnson, Sir W. Jones, 
Paley, Watson, and Parr, are among the advo- 
cates of Revelation; or, knowing this, they will not 
allow them to class with themselves in genius and 
learning. 

To tiie gentlemen who held forth these extrava- 
gant pretensions I take the liberty to recommend 
this small volume, and beg them carefully to per- 
use it. In the contents of it they will have a deep 
interest; for they will have reason to conclude from 
it, that they who reject Christianity, reject it not 
because they possess, but because they want, supe- 
rior learning: that their brethren in the first and 
second centuries had indeed all the requisite infor- 
mation to become convinced of its truth, yet pre- 
ferred to stand fortk as liars and wilful deceivers^ 
rather than acknowledge the validity of its claims ; 
and that those modern sceptics who tread in their 
steps, however wise and able on other subjects, are 
safe from a similar imputation, only because they 
are shielded by profound ignorance with regard to 
Christianity. 

The judgement which I have passed on the cha- 
racter of the antichristian writers in ancient times 
is, I am aware, liable to suspicion: but I have 
judged of these authors by their own works; and 
these works are too clear and unequivocal to mis- 
take their motives.' If I am mistaken, let me be 
corrected. To rip open, as it were, the bosoms of 
the venerable dead, and to profane with the foulest 
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imputation those whom we have hitherto regarded 
with reverence for their virtues as well as for thdr 
talents, must, indeed, if unwarranted by conclusive 
evidence, be deemed an act of unhallowed temerity. 
The wise and the candid, whether believers in Reve- 
lation or not, will be disposed to resent it as an 
insult to truth and virtue. If found guilty of this 
act, without full evidence, let me pay the penalty of 
my folly. I will not implore mercy from him who 
may refute me; but offer myself as a willing victim 
on that altar which I raised to consume the enemies 
of the Gospd. 

It was my intention to annex a few animadver- 
sions on the inquiry which Mr. Gibbon, in his 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, thought fit to institute respecting the rise 
^nd progress of Christianity; but these remarks I 
reserve for a future publication. The events which 
I have brought to light, stand in direct opposition 
to the conclusions of that historian. If true, they 
will enable me to obtain ah eieusy and signal victory 
bver the most formidable enemy Christianity en- 
countered either in modem or ancient times. The 
letters of Dr. Watson, indeed, have supplied a 
powerful antidote to the poison of that insidious 
tiuthor; but, in most instances, the misrepresenta- 
tions and false colouring alleged by him, to the pre- 
judice of our holy faith, still demand a more com- 
5>lete exposure ; and I will at least attempt a work 
of this kind, if my labours shduld appear likely to 
Veceive the countenance of the Public. 
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CHAPTER t. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

£i£FOR£ I proceed to those facts which it is my 
bbject to place befofe the reader, and which appear 
to me to furnish the strongest evidence for the mi- 
tacles ascribed to Jesus Christ in the four Gospels, 
I must premise a few remarks necessary to form a 
correct judgement of their validity. 

A modern reader naturally concludes that the 
term Christiany which is applied to all tfie followers 
of Christ throughout Christendom, however di- 
vided into sects and parties, must have been used 
with the same latitude in all ages. The conclusion, 
however natural, is erroneous ; for the Jewish be- 
fievers never went by that name^ nor did they give 
Ae title of Christianity to the faith which they had 
embraced as the followers of Jesus. This appears 
an unquestionable fact from the evangelical writers. 
In the new Testament the word " Christians" 
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2 Introductory remarks. [Chap. L 

never occurs, excepting in two or three places as 
the subject of discourse. The first converts made 
by the apostles, continued to be called Jews : the 
apostle Paul, in his Epistles, addresses the churches 
which he had established, not as Christians but as 
" holy men," or men free from the vices and im- 
purities which had characterized then^ before their 
conversion, and which still continued to debase the 
rest of mankind. The apostle Peter wrote his 
letters to the believing Jews under the denomina- 
tion of " strangers ;" and James, under that of 
*^ the twelve tribes." The Jews of succeeding ages 
steadfastly followed the example of the apostles.: 
and though their adversaries branded them as here- 
tics, and endeavoured to separate them from the 
rest of the nation, by the opprobrious titles of 
Ebionites, Nazarenes, and Galileans, they uni- 
formly declined among themselves the appellation 
of ^* Christians."^ The reason of their conduct in 
this respect is to be found in the circumstances 
that gave birth to that term. It originated, we are 
told in the book of the Acts, at Antioch ; and, as 
\t' should seem, with the enemies of the Gospel. 
Christ suffered as a traitor and a malefactor : and 
the malice of his opponents obviously suggested 
that his name, if applied to his followers, would 
hold them forth at once as apostates from the reli-* 
gion of their forefathers, and violators of the lawj 
and, as such, meriting the vengeance of the civil 
power, and the abhorrence of mankind. The first 
converts were not ashamed of their divine master 
nor his cause ; but they were too discerning and 
qonsiderate to overlook or to brave the baneful in- 
fluence of opprobrious names. They were aware 
also that the adopting a new niftme^ which marked 
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them out from the rest of their nation, would coun- 
tenance the charge of innovation arid apostasy: 
and as their conversion to the Gospel was in strict 
conformity to the spirit of their religion as Jews, 
they wisely retained those appellations which be- 
longed to them as the children of Abraham, the 
disciples of Moses, and the sons of the Prophets. 

2. Jesus Christ is generally considered as the 
founder of Christianity; but this is not strictly 
true : Moses and the prophets, or rather the more 
ancient patriarchs, were its real foundei's, while 
Jesus Christ only completed the system of which 
they had laid the foundation. The existence and 
government of one God, to the exclusion of all 
other Gods — the necessity of obedience to his will, 
as the only means of attaining his favour ; and, 
finally, the promise of a Great Delivei:er from sin 
and death, are the great and distinguishing prin?- 
ciples of Moses and the prophets : and these, as- 
suredly, constitute the essential principles of the 
Gospel. The advice which our Lord gives to those 
who resisted his claims is, ** Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; Hnd they^ 
are they which testify of me." John v. 39. When- 
he endeavoured to withdraw the attention of the 
Jews from the rites to the spirit of the law, they- 
were ready to charge him with violating the religion 
of Moses. His answer was, " Think not that I 
came to destroy the law and the prophets ; I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil :" which means, " Sus- 
pect me not to be guilty of innovation ; I am come 
not to introduce a new religion, but to reform and 
perfect the o/t/." ^To the same purpose is the Ian* 
guage of Paul, when branded as a heretic : " If I am 
a heretic, I tc^ch the heresy pf Moses' and the pro* 
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4 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS- [Chap. L 

phets.**— ^* Why should it be thought a thing incre- 
dible that God should raise the dead ? Having 
therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto 
this day witnessing both to small and great, saying 
none other things than those which Moses and the 
prophets did say should come. King Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets? I know that thou 
believest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
th6u persuades t me to be a Christian." Actsxxvi. 

As our Lord then professed to fulfill the law and 
the prophets, his religion was the religion of his 
ancestors improved, refined, and spiritualized ; and 
might well be called by the name of Judaism. 
With this view he considered the institutions of 
Moses and the language of the prophets, under the 
figure of a living being ; the external ordinances, 
or the express literal signification, as constituting 
the body, while the implied spiritual sense formed 
the soul of the Jewish scriptures- This new inter- 
pretation formed the nature and grounds of the 
dispute between the advocates of the Gospel and its 
opponents among the Jews. The latter, taking 
the words of Moses and the prophets in a literal 
$ense, expected a temporal king; and, confining 
their attention to the letter of the law, considered 
it only as a system of external ordinances. But the 
former, overlooking the literal and primary sig- 
nification, like the body or flesh, as of inferior im- 
portance, rested in the spiritual meaning as the 
soul, the essential part, of Moses and the prophets* 
Hence, while the Scribes and Pharisees degraded 
the religion of their fathers below its natural stand- 
ard, Christ and his followers regarded it as a divine 
institution, jwidressing its exterior only to the in- 
Ceincy of human society, but expanding from sense 
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to intellection with the progress of reason, till the 
period ivas ripe for the promised Messiah. In the 
fullness of time the Messiah came, rising like the 
sun with all the majesty and mildness of truth, 
supported by the power and illumined by the wis- 
dom of God : he drew aside the veil of sense, the 
twilight of rites and symbols disappeared, and the 
Gospel, with life and immortality, emerged into a 
bright and eternal day. 

3. Before the advent of Christ, the sanctions of 
the Jewish religion were altogether temporal^ its 
rewards and punishments being confined to good 
and evil in the present life. But after the mode of 
interpreting it in a metaphorical sense was taught 
by Christ, it was a natural consequence that, as a 
spiritual prince was understood to be pre-signified 
under the symbols of a temporal prince, so the lan- 
guage immediately expressive of the present sensi- 
ble world might be construed as holding forth an 
intimation, and even the assurance, of a higher and 
a spiritual state. It was this construction, it appears 
to me, more than any express prediction, that en- 
abled our Lord to refer his adversaries fo the Jewish 
Scriptures, as containing eternal life; (John v. 39.) 
and the great apostle of the Gentiles to affirm 
that he said " none other things than those which 
Moses and the prophets did say should come."—* 
Acts xxvi. 

The doctrine of a future state, arising from the 
supposed immortality of the soul, prevailed not 
only in Judea, but in other countries. Our Saviour 
might have availed himself of this popular notion, 
as a powerful auxiliary in support of the Gospel. 
But though in some places he uses the common 
language respecting the soul, he has no where ad* 
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duced its immortality in favour of the opinion that it 
survives the stroke of death. He might have considered 
the notion as very uncertain, or altogether erroneous ; 
at all events, he could not but think it an improper 
subject of testimony ; since its^ advocates, if they 
submitted to suffer in its support, would only evince 
the sincerity y not the truths of their faith. Our 
Saviour, therefore, seems to have forbidden all dis- 
cussion of this important question in the commis- 
sion which he gave to his apostles ; and to have 
taught them to rest their own faith, and the faith 
of others, on the fact of his own resurrection, as a 
pledge, as the first fruits of the resurrection of all 
mankind. This fact, of which they were eye-wit- 
nesses, and in which they were deeply interested, 
they could not have mistaken. Now, if we examine 
the preaching of the apostles, we shall perceive 
that, though due use was made of Moses and the 
prophets, of the works of Christ and of the descent 
of the Spirit, the principal cause of the conversion 
of the Gentiles was the doctrine of a future state, 
placed on a solid foundation by the resurrection of 
Christ. It followed, moreover, that as the immor- 
tality of the soul was not insisted upon by Jesus 
and his apostles, it was naturally concluded that 
death was not its separation from the body, but a 
suspension of life in the grave; and that there 
could be no hope of a new life till the resurrection ' 
of the body. This conclusion might not neces- 
sarily follow ; but it was natural to be drawn from 
the silence of the evangelical teachers on a ques- 
tion in which, if true, they might fairly avail them- 
selves of the prejudice of mankind. 

4. The spirit, of proselytism, which prevailed 
among the Pharisees till the days of our Saviour, 
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ceased with the promulgation of the Gospel, on the 
part of those wicked men who opposed it : and it 
will appear on due reflection, morally impossible 
that any heathen should embrace Judaism in the 
sense in which it was inculcated by thfe adversaries 
of Jesus. For this assertion we have the following 
reasons: The supporters of ritual Judaism held 
forth to the acceptance of strangers a load of cere- 
monies which the nations despised and abhorred, 
and which the Jews themselves were unable to 
bear — a Messiah that should destroy and not save 
the world. This very principle involved them not 
only in rancorous hatred, but even in war and blood- 
shed, with all the surrounding nations. And who 
would become converts to a religion which offered 
only to debase and destroy those who embraced it ? 
Besides,- Judaism, as taught by the Pharisees, was 
altogether local : it could exist only in Judea ; and 
so far from extending its empire over the minds of 
heathens, it necessarily ceased as a national religion 
with the cessation of the temple. 

Lastly, Those among the Jews who resisted the 
claims of Jesus, so far from converting the Gen- 
tiles to Judaism, themselves apostatized from the 
law and the prophets. His miracles identified him 
with the attributes of Jehovah; and they could not 
reject him as the son of God, without referring to 
Beelzebub, contrary to their conviction, the divine 
works which the Father enabled him to do. And it 
is remarkable, that our Saviour, in many parts of 
his discourses with the Pharisees, supposes that in 
principle, as well as practice, they had apostatized 
from that great Being whom they had hitherto wor- 
shipped as the God of their fathers. Is it possible 
then, that men should attempt to persuade hea- 
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thens to become Jews, when, as it appears from tlie 
New Testament and from the writings of Josephus,. 
they had themselves plunged into the very dregs of 
heathenism ? 

When, therefore, we read in writings subsequent 
to the Christian aera, of Pagan converts made to 
Judaism, we are always to understand them as mean- 
ing that refined and spiritual Judaism which was 
taught by Christ and his apostles. Judaism, in this 
sense, had nothing to repel, and every thing to in- 
vite the notice and acceptance of the Pagan world. 
It offered a benign Saviour, who came not to de- 
stroy, but to save all mankind ; it abolished those 
repugnant rites which had hitherto separated the 
Jews from the rest of the nations; it proclaimed 
peace on earth, and good-will in heaven ; the, par- 
don of sin, and a life of eternal happiness to all 
without distinction, on the simple terms of repentn 
ance and reformation « 
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■ THK PitOGRESS OF THE GOSPEL OVER THE WHOLE 

eiyiMZED WORLD ATTESTED BY JOSEPHUS. 

TKfe^fcoSPEL CONSIDERED BY HIM AS THE SAME 

With- -THE law of moses stripped of its ex- 

• - • • ^ 

tern^l ordinances. 

X H^ principles above laid down will serve to draw 
aside ii Veil from the writings of Philo and Josephus, 
whidK'-has hitherto concealed facts the most im-- 
portaut Yp the truth and interest of the Gospel. 
Th€ krtfcr, in his answer to Apion, speaks to. this 
effect in. book ii. ^ 39. 

" Mqreover, multitudes for some time are be-, 
come ^exceedingly zealous for our worehip ; nor is 
there a city among the Greeks, nor a nation among 
the Barbarians, to whom the custom of observing 
the Sabbath as we (Jews) do, has not been extended, 
and who do not endeavour to imitate the cordiality 
and harmony, the distribution of their property, the 
industry in their callings, the patience under tor- 
tures in support of our laws, which are evinced 
amorigst;us. And what is more worthy of admi- 
ration in this respect is, that this zeal for our law is 
awakenifd^ not by any allurement from pleasure or 
profit, but by the internal excellence of the law it* 
self. And as God pervades the whole world, so 
his law has at length pervaded all mankind : and 
whoever reflects on his own country, and even his 
ownfiamily, will find evidence of the assertions now 
made by me .... and if we ourselves ,were not 
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sensible of the superior excellence of oiH'.fiMwf,Vw«»'-'W 
should be taught to glory in them by the Ki«)&ttd^i?g 
who embrace them." - VX-.y '■.■■.^*^i 

The following characteristic passage-jwaiEs''''ltt,Vi;»i 
^ 30. -o':": ^^^/?fc*^ 

" The reward of those who conform to odf r'^Sj^'lJ^;'' 
is not silver, or gold, or a crown nf olive, 'ftjveoirte'vifl.- 
such honour ; but each one believes, having- ju bllipiT"%i- 
self the testimony of hia conscience, ((-.'». el>£er■f;'^<^•; 
taining a firm and conscientious convictidnj;;th>tj.;''*';--:j 
as our lawgiver foretold, and God has afipaled ai^.r"! 
itdghty proof , if they keep our laws, and.jvhen' se^;./^' 
cessary, cheerfully die for them, God has i^pp&iiiied-.'V'^ 
them to live again, and after a revolutioii,, of-l agtsa" ,,^ 
to receive a better life." -■■■.^' , '''i'-^^ 

In these two passages put together, we'Jait/e ^U^-''^^' 
fore us several remarl^ble assertions ; nam*ly,;tite^;,'^. 
a religion which the author calls "the !aw''oi'f'ihe''":r.vn 
law of God,'* had at the time of his writing tJits- - 
book, which was about sixty years after tlic' death 
of Jesus, pervaded every part of the pagan.- ^or^df^. ■.;•;: 
that the heathens who embraced it suffered tec- ■."/ ; 
tures in support of it, and rivalled, if notstjrpassed,^ 
in zeal for its interests and admiration of its -SU- ';':i 
perior excellence, the very people from wliomtliey ■. 
had received it; that its sanctions and the eaifret; of . "'.. 
its propagation were the hope of a future-state; ■" ' 
and that this hope was founded, not on tfie Jaup-- 
posed immortality of the soul, but first on - k- pre-.' . *, 
diction made by the Jewish lawgiver th^VSdd: ■ .- 
would, after a revolution of ages in the grave,:.t^se . _ 
good men to a state of happiness : and, sep^^y, 
dna "mighty proof" which the Almighty MSsincp ' 
given of that animating prediction. Now if Tjfe-loofc. " , 
to the New Testament, we shall find a comiriissipit 
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given by a Jew to ^ f ew followers, to go and convert 
all nations to a religion which they considered es- 
sentially the same with the religion of their an- 
cestors ; that in the course of fifty years after they 
had received this commission, they executed it in 
such a manner that scarcely a place in the whole 
civilized world existed where it was not planted r 
that the principal causes of their success were the 
beneficial effects which the proffered system had on 
the tempers and conduct of those who embraced it ; 
and the resurrection of the founder after being pub- 
licly put to death, as a pledge and an assurance from 
God, that all good men would be one day raised in 
the same manner. The conclusion is evident and 
irresistible, that the religion of Moses mentioned by 
Josephus, and the religion of Jesus propagated by the 
apostles are the same ; Moses and Jesus Christ being 
both Jews, their religion also being fundamentally 
the same, and called by the same names, while they 
diflfer only in degrees of refinement. This con- 
clusion can be set aside only by showing that an- 
other species of Judaism, besides the Gospel, did 
actually, under the peculiar circumstances ascribed 
to it by Josephus, prevail in the world ; a suppo- 
sition without a shadow of evidence, and absolutely 
impossible. We infer, therefore, without the fear 
of contradiction, that the Jewish historian was a 
convert to the gospel of Christ, and has left behind 
him, as a glorious legacy to all future ages, a splen- 
did testimony to its efficacy and truth. 
. This.being a fact, it is worth while to give ^ brief 
view of the occasion and contents of the work which 
he has published in answer to Apion ; who was a 
scribe of Alexandria, and a man of wit and learning, 
yet profligate, malicious, and eager to oppose the 
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truth by violence and falsehoods. In his book he 
detailed the common calumnies against the Jews, 
and blended them with so much scurrility and fic- 
tion, that he would have been unworthy of notice if 
his wit and buffoonery had not left on many an un- 
favourable impression. Under the auspices of 
Epaphroditus the secretary of Nero, Josephus un- 
dertook the defence of the Jews and their religion 
against this grammarian ; and he gave to the pub- 
lic a work which has never been equalled for the 
Solidity of his conclusions, or the profundity and 
strength of his researches. In his former compo- 
sitions Josephus shows himself only a plain, inge- 
nious commentator, or an artless but able historian ; 
in his work against Apion he rises on his readers, 
and displays in a high degree the united powers of 
learning, argument, and oratory. Though confined 
till a late period to the language and philosophy of 
the Hebrews, he soon acquired a wonderful ac- 
quaintance with the dialect and literature of Greece. 
His powerful mind in a short period seems to have 
grasped the whole extent of the Phoenician, Chal- 
daean, Egyptian, and Grecian records ; and wdth the 
authority of those records overwhelmed all the ene- 
mies of the Jews and of the Gospel : thus refuting 
them on their own grounds, and sweeping away 
their falsehoods and calumnies as with the force of 
a torrent. 

" What government," says he, " can be more 
pure, more honourable and worthy of God, than 
this, in which all the people are trained up in piety, 
in which the priests are faithful and exemplary, and 
have its functions administered as one religious so- 
femnity? Those institutions which strangers, as 
unable to conform to them for many days, brand 
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as mysteries and rites, w6 practise all our lives with 
great delight and immoveable perseverance. And 
in what do these mysteries and rites consist ? What 
do they enjoin or prohibit ? They are simple and 
easily learnt. Their first object is to inculcate 
worthy notions of God ; that he possesses all things ; 
that he is all-powerful, ever blessed, and sufficient 
in himself, being the beginning, the middle, and 
end of all things ; that lie is most obvious to us in 
his works and in his gifts, but incomprehensible in 
his essence and majesty ; that no materials however 
costly can represent, or no art however exquisite 
can delineate his form ; that we can neither see nor 
conceive any thing like him, nor is it lawful to draw 
his image. We see indeed the light, the heaven, the 
earth, the sun and moon, the succession of animals 
and bf fruits— these are his works ; he made them, not 
with hands, not with labour; nor did he need the co- 
operation of any: he simply wished all things to 
-exist, and this fair and goodly system immediately 
eame into being. It is the duty of all men to make 
him their model, to worship him in the exercise of 
iirtue : for virtue is the worship most pure and ac- 
ceptable in his sight. — We offer sacrifices, not that 
we may fill ourselves to satiety and intoxication, 
which is .not agreeable to the will of God, and 
which occasions infamy and extravagance ; but that 
we may become as much as possible temperate, 
obedient, and orderly. In our sacrifice we feel it 
our duty to pray first for the common good, and 
next for ourselves ; for we deem ourselves born for* 
the benefit of the community ; and he who prefers' 
the interests of others to his own, is most accept-^ 
able to God. Our addresses to him should consist* 
6f praise and prayer,' not that he might give us gobd 
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things (for he freely gives to all, and that unasked)^ 
but that by asking, we may become fit to receive, 
and having received, to keep them." 

Josephus next enumerates the duties which the 
law enjoins in the more important relations of life^ 
in order to show how superior the Jewish were to 
all other laws. 

" The law does not allow them at the birth of 
any of their children to indulge in expensive festi* 
vals, and thus give occasion to excess and dnmken- 
tiess ; but commands them from the beginning to 
^ bring them up in habits of sobriety, to teach them 
letters, to make them conversant with our insti- 
tutions, to study the deeds of their ancestors, that 
they may imitate them ; and that being educated 
in the laws, they may not transgress them ; or that, 
if they did, they may have no excuse from igno- 
rance. — It provides also for the decent interment of 
the dead, prohibiting expensive funerals or costly 
monuments, — It enjoins the duty of burying the 
deceased only on the nearest relatives, but recom- 
mends it as a laudable act in all who pass a funeral 
to accompany it, and join in the lamentation. 

" It enforces the reverence of parents next to that 
of God ; and him who does not repay their kind- 
ness, or who in any wise neglects them, it delivers 
over to be stoned. It requires the young to honour 
their elders ; it suffers us to conceal nothing from 
fiiends, — for that is not friendship which does not 
feel complete confidence ; and it prohibits the re- 
Yealing of secrets, though it should even end in en- 
mity. If a judge receives bribes, his punishment is 
iieath. He who neglects a suppliant when he has 
power to relieve him, is criminal. No one shall de- 
mand a trust which he had never deposited, nor 
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touch any thing belonging to others. He who lends 
is not to receive interest. These, and many other 
similar to these, are the regulations which mutually 
bind us in social harmony.'* 

Josephus, conformably to the instruction and ex- 
ample of Christ, strips the law of Moses of all its 
ritual incumbrances^ which had hitherto limited it 
to the Jewish nation; and identifies it with the 
Gospel as a system of refined morality, worthy the 
reception of all mankind. On the other hand, he 
dignifies and recommends the Gospel by ascribing 
to it the appellation and antiquity of the law of 
Moses. 
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CHAPTER IlL 

THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS IN FAVOUR OF JESUSJ 

CHRIST. 

In the Jewish Aiitiquities, Josephus has a passage 
concerning Jesus Christ to the following effect : 

" And about this time existed Jesus, a wise man^ 
if indeed he might be called a man ; for he was the 
author of wonderful works, and the teacher of suchr 
men as embrace the truth with delight. He united 
to himself many Jews, and many among the Gen-' 
tiles. This was the Christ : and those, who from 
the first had been attached to him, continued their 
attachment, though he was condemned by our great 
men, and crucified by Pilate. For he appeared to 
them alive again the third day : — ^these, with innu« 
merable other marvellous things concerning him, 
having been foretold by the divine prophets . And the 
people,who from him still call themselves Christians^ 
have not fallen away.** 

This short paragraph gives a correct but concise 
view of the great truths stated in the NewTestament. 
It unequivocally attests the wisdom of our Lord, — • 
the miraculous works which he. performed, — ^the 
love of truth which actuated him and his immediate 
followers. It goes on to say that he attracted many 
men among the Jews and many of the Greeks ; 
that he was the Messiah, whom the Jews expected, 
and that, though crucified, he rose again from the 
dead the third day ; and that in this and other in« 
numerable circumstances of his life he corresponded 
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to the predictions of the prophets. But this testi- 
mony to the claims and character of Jesus has been 
^ven up as spurious by learned men, because Jo- 
sephus is supposed not to have been a Christian, 
having taken no notice of Christ, nor of his fol- 
lowers nor of their affairs in any other part of his 
voluminous works. But his answer to Apion de- 
monstrates that the ground on which this objection 
rests is altogether erroneous. We have then an un- 
equivocal evidence that the author was a champion 
of the Gospel, and that he employed his splendid 
talents, his vast learning, and high character for 
honour and veracity, in support of it against its 
ablest and most virulent enemies. The objection 
therefore falls to the ground ; and the evidence 
which proves the Jewish Antiquities to be the work 
of Josephus, proves also this passage to be the pro- 
duction of his pen : as no manuscript, no version, 
no copy of the Jewish Antiquities was ever known 
to exist without this celebrated paragraph. 

It will however be deemed more satisfactory to 
show how the leading facts contained in this para- 
graph are virtually asserted in other parts of. the 
writings of Josephus. 

1 . In his reply to Apion, Josephus affirms that 
God has given a mighty proof oi a future state, and 
that this had been predicted by Moses. In his testi- 
mony in favour of Christ, the same author affirms 
that he appeared again after death, with other innu- 
merable things respectinghim, and that this had been 
foretold by the divine prophets. That these assertions 
are strictly true we are assured by our Lord himself: 
And Jesus said unto them, ^^ These are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled which ate written 

c ■ 
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in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in 
the Psalms concerning me. Then opened he their 
understandings, that they might comprehend the 
Scriptures ; and said unto them. Thus it is writ- 
ten, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer^ and to rise 
from the dead the third day." Luke xxiv. 44 — 46. 
- 2. The author asserts that Jesus, in consequence 
of his wbdom, his love of truth, and his wondarful 
works, brought to himself many of the Greeks. 
And in the Jewish War, book vii. chap. 8, 3, he has 
these words : " The Jews at Antioch were con- 
tinually bringing over a great multitude of the 
Greeks to their worship, and making them a part 
of themselves." The writer does not in his studied 
brevity inform his readers by what powerful argu- 
ments the Jews were able to bring over to their 
worship a people who had hitherto despised and 
abhorred the wliole Jewish nation. But his account 
of Christ in the Antiquities, where he asserts his 
miraculous powers, and his work against Apion, 
in which he asserts the conversion of the Gentiles 
in consequence of a mighty proof which God has 
^ven of a future state, place the whole afiair 
in a clear, rational, and intelligible light. And 
tills goes to the full extent of the truth as it is 
stated in the book of the Acts t " Now they which 
were scattered abroad, upon the persecution which 
rose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phoenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to none 
but to the Jews only. And some of them were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when they were come 
to Antioch, spake unto tiie Grecians, preaching the 
Lord Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was widi 
them ; and a great number (ttoXv irKviQog^ the very 
words used by Josephus) bdieved and turned unto 
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the Lord.** Here we are told that the agents in 
effecting this conversion were Jews of Cyrener and 
Cyprus ; and Josephus is express in declaring that 
they wexe: foreign Jews. 

The Gospel was preached at Damascus even be- 
fore the conversion of Paul ; and an honourable 
mention is made of Ananias as one of its distin- 
guished votaries. This was the city in which the 
apostle of the Gentiles began his great commission 
to convert and reform the pagan world ; and the 
result of his zeal, united with that of his brethren, 
is stated by Josephus. 

^* The people of Damascii$c were eager to destroy 
the Jews in that city : and having from suspicion 
' already collected and confined them in the gym- 
nasium, they thought the attempt to put them to 
death would be very easy. But th^ dreaded their 
own wives, all of whom, with few exceptions, were 
brought under obedience to the Jewish worship. 
They therefore earnestly endeavoured to conceal 
their designs from the women : and thus they at- 
tacked the Jews, who, as being crowded in a narrow 
place and. without arms, were in one day easily slain 
to the amount of ten thousand/* Jewish War, 
book ii. chap. 20, 2. 

Christianity, when first ofiered to the G^mtiles, 
must have been more favourably received by the 
women than by the men. Thefemalesexhadh^erto 
been cruelly degraded ; and the example of Jesus^ 
and the i^irit of his Gospel^ had a direct tendency 
to- raise them to their proper level in the scidbe of 
society. Besides, the path of the women, when in- 
vited to the church of Christ, was not ^icumbered 
with the rite of circumcision ; which mistaken zeal^ 
for MnM <ime^ had imposed on the men, as a ne* 

c2 
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cessary condition to share the blessings of the Grospel. 
Nor had the female part of the heathen world the 
same interest with the men^ in supporting the pagan 
religion, as not deriving from its rites the same un- 
bounded indulgences. For these reasons they were 
less biassed in favour of corruption and error, and 
more accessible to the evidence and to the purifying 
influence of the new faith. Tlieee observations il- 
lustrate the above passage of Josephus, in which it 
is attested that all the women of Damascus, with 
few exceptions, were become converts to the Jewish 
religion. This is an extraordinary and important 
fact, as it evinces in the clearest manner the early 
prevalence of the Gospel, the zeal of its votaries, 
and the finger of God in its 6iq>port. We cannot 
but infer that among such a multitude of women, a 
great number of- the men also had embraced it ; 
though this is a circumstance which Josephus, 
from his usual brevity, has thought it fit not to 
mention. 

3. " And after threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for himself: and the 
people of the prince that shall come shall destroy 
the city and the sanctuary." Dan. ix. 26, This pro- 
phecy, and othefs to the same effect, divided the 
\yhole Jemsh nation into two parties : those who fol- 
lowed Christ expected, on the authority of Daniel, 
confirmed and rendered more definite by the pre- 
dictions of their divine Master, the destruction of 
the Jewish state: whilp the other party, among 
whom ranked the majority of the great men of 
Judea, rqected the claims of Jesus, aiid looked for 
a temporal king and deliverer from the Roman 
yoke. The wor£( of Josepihus are explicit that he 
was not in the number of the latter, and must con- 
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sequently rank with the former party, " But what 
chiefly instigated them to engage in this war was, 
an ambiguous prophecy found in their sacred writ- 
ings, that some one of that country would govern 
the world. The Jews applied this, prediction to 
themselves, and many of their wise men were hence 
deceived in their judgement. The oracle indeed 
denoted the government of Vespasian, who was ap- 
pointed emperor in Judea. But it is impossible for 
men to escape the punishment that is pre-ordained, 
though they see it beforehand. For the Jews wanton- 
ly perverted some, and derided others, of the warn- 
ings given them ; until the capture of the city, and 
their own ruin, evinced their madness." Jewish 
War, bookvi. chap. 5, 6. 

To the prediction of Daniel, Josephus seems more 
immediately to refer, when in the passage hitherto 
deehied spurious he says that the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus were foretold by the divine pro-^ 
phets ; for Daniel is express in declaring, that the 
Messiah would be cut off by his own people ; and 
Josephus is equally explicit in asserting, that he 
was condemned by the great men of Judea. But 
what authority had he for saying that the oracle 
predicted the government of Vespasian who was 
made emperor in Judea ? This is rather implied, 
than affirmed in direct terms. God who foresaw 
the end must have appointed the means of accom- 
plishing it ; and the means appointed to destroy 
the Jewish state, was the authority given to Vespa- 
sian, Our Lford virtually says the same thing with 
Josephus: " When ye shall see the abomination of 
desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand 
in the holy place, then let them which be in Judea 
flee into the mountsdns." Matt, xxiv. 15. By this 
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is meant the Roman eagle : and if the Jewish pro- 
phet foretold that the ensign of the Homan army 
would be erected in the holy place, he must have 
comprehended the elevation of him who command- 
ed that army« 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE RECEPTION OF THE GOSPEL BY EPAPHRODITUS 
AND SENECA IN THE COURT OF NERO. 

Suetonius, in his Life of Domitian, has thus writ- 
ten concerning Epaphroditus, a character hitherto 
either mistaken or overlooked, though very worthy 
the attention of ecclesiastical inquirers, " He (Do- 
mitian) capitally condemned Epaphroditus his secre- 
tary, hecause he is supposed to have assisted Nero, 
after the loss of his power, in destroying himself* 
Finally, F. Clement, his own cousin, but a man of 
the most despicable inertness, he, on a sudden, and 
upon very slight suspicion, put to death, though he 
had as yet hardly laid down the consulship." Chap. 
14,19. 

Dion Cassius speaks more fully of these trans* 
actions : 

" In the same year Domitian slew, with many 
others, Clement the consul, though his own cousin, 
and married to a woman who was also his relation* 
Against both these was alleged the crime of im-^ 
piety, in consequence of having eagerly embraced 
the Jewish institutions. Of these, some were pu to 
4eath ; others were deprived of their property ; b ut 

Domitilla was only banished to Pandateria Epa* 

phroditus, a freed-man of Nero, whom he had be* 
lore banished, he then slew, under the charge of 
not having supported Nero." Lib. Ixxxvii. 14, 
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Clement the consul, who is here said to have 
been* condemned for embracing the Jewish insti- 
tutions, is known to have been a convert to the 
Gospel ; and we might suspect, if we had no further 
evidence, that Epaphroditus, who shared his fate, had 
been guilty of the same crime. This very man, who 
was a secretary of state to Nero, and the master of 
'Epictetus, some years afterwards became the friend 
and patron of Josephus : and to his encouragement 
and assistance the world is indebted for the Jewish 
Antiquities and the books against Apion. The 
author in his Introduction thus acknowledges his 
obligations to this illustrious benefactor : 

"There were some, U?ho from their love to this 
Subject have encouraged me to undertake it, and 
beyond all others Epaphroditus, a man who excels 
in every branch of literature, and especially in the 
knowledge of historical facts ; as having been him- 
self engaged in the management of important af- 
feirs, and having experienced various vicissitudes of 
fortune ; in all of which he has displayed a mind 
wonderfully powerful, and an inflexible adherence 
to >drtue. By the admonition of this man, whose 
example and persuasion call upon all who have the 
power to engage in whatever is honourable and use- 
ful, I prosecuted this undertaking with more alacrity 
and decision, being at the same time not unmindful 
of my ancestors, who cheerfully imparted the know- 
ledge of these things, nor of those Gentiles who are 
eager to know the customs established among us.** 

The main object of the works which Epaphro- 
ditus encouraged Josephus to execute, was assuredly 
to establish the truth of the Gospel . And are we not 
hence warranted in concluding that he was himself 
a convert to what he wished to propagate ? 
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We have the authority of the apostle Paul for 
saying that in the reign of Nero the Gospel' was 
made known to the whole palace^ and to all others : 
Phil. i. 12. Epaphroditus was a learned and inqui- 
sitive man ; and he appears to have been in the 
number of those illustrious persons whom Paul had 
the honour and bliss of converting in Caesar's house- 
hold. The conclusion drawn from the above pas- 
sages is thus directly supported by the testimony of 
P&ul, Phil. ii. 25: " Yet I supposed it necessary to 
send to you Epaphroditus, my brother and compa- 
nion in labour, and fellow-soldier, an apostle to you, 
and minister to my wants. For he longed after you 
all, and vf^sJiiU of anguish {u^vifioyciDv) because that 
^ ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he 
was sick nigh unto death ; but God had mercy on 
him ; and not on him only, but on me also, lest I 
should have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him there- 
fore the more carefully, that when ye see him again, 
ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less sorrowful. 
Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gladness, 
and hold such in reputation ; because for the work 
of Christ he was nigh unto death, not regarding his 
life to supply your lack of service towards me." 

In this passage there are very palpable incon- 
gruities, which can be removed only by one delicate 
circumstance in the history of Epaphroditus. The 
Fhilippians might be allowed to say that they were 
full of anguish to hear that Epaphroditus was sick ; 
but it is an idle use of language to say that he, when 
now recovered, was full of anguish because they had 
heard he had been sick. Besides, if the Christians 
at Philippi felt such interest m Epaphroditus, was 
it necessary in the apostle to advise them to receive 
tiim with gladness in the Loird, and to hold such in 
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reputation ? Does not this advice imply^ that they 
were disposed to receive him with reluctance, or not 
to receive him at all in the Lord^ and to hold such 
in contempt ? How is this incoherence to be re- 
moved ? At the first promulgation of the Gospel, 
tliose of the pagans who embraced it were expected 
to withdraw from their stations, which they had ber 
fore occupied, especially if such stations were incon* 
isistent with genuine piety and benevolence. Thus 
Buch converts as bore arms, or were engaged in any 
department of paganism in general, gave up their 
profession as immoral; and thus with their opinions 
they changed their modes of living. It may be 
gathered from Suetonius and Dion, that Epaphror 
ditus showed his attachment to the new rel%ion, 
not by any profession, but by his conduct, having 
had the prudence to remain at his post. Clement, 
it is evident^ acted a different part ; and hence, while 
he is branded for inertness and atheism, the ss^me 
charge is not made in words against Epaphroditus, 
who was even put to death without the imputation 
of being a Christian. 

As the emperor was at the head of the army, 
every man in his service was at least nominally a 
iioldier; and his continuance in the court of so 
odious a monster as Nero, and in a profession so 
repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel^ must have 
necessarily sunk him, as weak and timid in the 
-estimation of his more ardent but less prudent 
brethren. And it is highly interesting to observe 
that this is the point of light in which he is placed 
and defended by the apostle of the Gentiles. The 
original term means weakness either in mind or 
body; and thewriter, after usingitin the first of these 
senses, uses it again in the second i 9greeably to a 
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custom femiliar to the Jewish and Christian writers, 
of employing the same word in the same place, in 
a literal and metaphorical acceptation*." 

The Christians at Philippi had heard that Epa« 
phroditus had the weakness not to give up his con* 
nection with the emperor, and perhaps in words not 
td have made a public avowal of his faith: such a 
report of him was doubtless propagated by some en«» 
vious nominal believers ; and this must have proved 
to that good man cause of unfeigned sorrow. The 
clause therefore should be thus rendered, " For he 
longs to see you, and is full of anguish, because 
ye have heard that he has proved weak ; and indeed 
lie Was weak, being hy sickness nigh unto death/* 
This sickness is explicitly said to have proceeded 
from the service of Christ, that is, from exposing 
tils life to defend and supply the apostle, while a 
prisoner of Nero. Epaphroditus must have natu- 
rally wished to visit the churches, in order to re^ 
move the prejudices which were cherished against 
him; and hence we perceive the propriety of the 
admonition, to receive him with gladness in the 
Jjcrdy and to hold such in estimation. At Rome, 
as in other places, there were men loud in their pro* 
fession of the Gospel, while they had yet no danger 
or difficulty to encounter. These changed theirtone, 
and left the apostle to shift for himself, when Htxt 
hour of trial arrived. Epaphroditus acted quite an 
opposite part. He made no profession, andcontinued 
in office as if he had not been a believe ; but 
-when the season arrived, when he was called upon 

^ Tbe word which the apostle here uses, he uses also in a 
double sense m Rom. iv. ig. xa/ \ut^ aciiviija'as t^ ifiprst, mean* 
ing, ** though now, in consequence of his a^e> Abnfham was 
^weak m My^ he was neyertheieif not weak tn faith.'* 
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to honour or to betray his faith, he stands forth and 
supports the apostle at the hazard of his life;. 
Touched with his generosity and firmness^ the 
apostle bears him in return the most honourable 
testimony, rendering prominent his character as a 
inan not of words but of deeds, and recommending 
him, and such persons as resembled him, to re* 
verence and admiration, in opposition to those pre- 
tenders who were men not of deeds but of words* 
Such men hold in estimation^ because^ for the work 
of Christy he was nigh unto death. 

As the Philippians had the temerity to censure 
Epaphroditus for weakness, the apostle scruples not 
to remind them that they had been deficient in 
liberality towards him now in bonds, and as such 
unable to supply his own i^^ants ; whilst he^ whom 
they had injured, had supplied that deficiency at the 
risk of his life. To soften the odium which at* 
tached to Epaphroditus as a nominal soldier under 
Nero, Paul calls him my fellow-soldier ; and in re- 
ference to his being a minister of the emperor, he 
styles him a minister of my wants. 

In his Epistle to the Colossians, Paul has further 
these words : ^^Epaphras^ your countryman, a slave 
of Christy saluteth you." Grotius and some others 
have observed that Epaphras is but an abbreviation 
of Epaphroditus, not to mention that in this place 
jiome copies have the latter reading. Epaphrocytus 
.then was a native of Colossi, and at this time a slave 
of the emperor. To this circumstance the apostle 
alludes ; and he endeavours to do away the odiiim 
which attached to him as a slave of Nero, by hold- 
ing him forth as a slave of Christ ; as though he 
,had sai4, "Do not have any prejudice against him 
for being engaged intlie service of the emperor: 
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for he is truly and faithfully the servant of hiin, 
whose service is perfect freedom." 

The paragraph in which Josephus gives the cha- 
racter of Epaphroditus, is singularly beautiful and 
knportanty as it presents us with a fine portrait of 
the num, who^ at the hazard of his life and fortune^ 
sided with the apostle in the court of Nero. Such 
a charact^, drawn by the impartia^l pen of the Jewish 
historian^ is itself an eloquent volume in favour of 
Paul, and of the sacred cause in which he was en- 
gaged. . But the words of Josephus have a peculiar 
propriety, if considered in reference to the situation 
which Epaphroditus occupied in the household of 
Caesar. See Phil. iv. 23. As the secretary or mi- 
mster of Nero, and perhaps of the succeeding em- 
perors, he was himself engaged in important chairs. 
As he had been brought a slave from Colossi to 
Rome, where, by his unspotted integrity and splen- 
did talents, he reached a place of great trust and 
eminence ; where, jvfter he had been disgraced by 
persecution, he was again restored to honour ; he 
had truly eooperienced various vicissiiitdes of for- 
tune. He displayed an inflexible adherence to vir* 
tues as in circumstances w^ieh menaced his famci. 
his ^property, and even his life, he embraced the 
Gospel, and remained attached to k, displaying its 
happy influence, on his temper and conduct, in the 
most ccueLand profligate court, unawed by the ter- 
rors of ignominy and persecution on on^ hand, and 
unseduced by the allurements of pleasure on the 
odier.- ' 

The Pagan historians, Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
IXon^ envying Christianity the feme of this man's 
talents, and me lustre of Ins character, have not 
even hinted that he was a' believer in it ; though 
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this was a fact of which they could not possibly 
have been ignorant, and their apprehension of it 
appears evident from die context, in which they 
speak of his death. 

Seneca, as well as Epaphroditus, was in the num- 
ber of those in the palace to whom the Gospel was 
made known. This I am able to prove from his 
own writings. The general use of the term *^God" 
in the singular number, and the character which he 
gives of one Supreme Being, demonstrate that he 
was indebted for this fundamental article of true 
religion to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. In 
opposition to the Pagan philosophers, and in imita- 
tion of the followers of Christ, he exposes the god» 
of the heathens'^ ; and places, in various parts of hi$ 
works, the existence and attributes of Jehovah in 
the most engaging light. " Do not you compre^ 
hcnd," says he, ^* the authority ^d majesty of the 
judge .^ He is the ruler of heaven and earth, and 
the God of all gods, on whom depend those divi-* 
nities which we individually worshipt." 

Moses, in his account of the creation* represents 
the Almighty as addressing his angels, and employ* 
ing them as his ministers in the formation of the 
world. This representation is more express in the 
banning of Job, where it is said, that ** the sons 
of God came to present themselves before theLord/* 
The language is assuredly figurative, and is bor- 
rowed from those potentates who, by means of sub- 

^ The fi^tgnient of a book^ in which Seneca exposes the Ft* 
gan gods, is preserved by Augustine De Civitate Dei, lib. vi. c. 10. 
IC is thence copied and prefixed to his works. 

f ** Non intelligis anctoritatem ac majestatem judicis tui ? 
BiQctoris orbis terrarom ccelique, et deorum omnium Deus ; a 
quo ista numina quse singula adoramQS et colimus^ sospensa $xmi*\ 
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ordinate agents, execute their orders in the several 
provinces of their dominions. The figure is thus 
copied by Seneca : *^ When he laid the foundation 
of this most beautiful fabric, he ordained, that all 
things should proceed under appointed guides, in 
an order which nothing exceeds in magnificence and 
beauty : and though He does himself pervade the 
whole system^ he has begotten those gods which are 
the ministers of his kingdom*." 

Job holds forth the Almighty as employing na- 
tural and moral evil, under the term Satan, not as 
indications of his displeasure, but as the means of 
trying and improving those who are educated in the 
sdiool of virtue. And it is remarkable that this 
doctrine, which stands in direct opposition to the 
oondusions at which the wisest among the hea- 
thens arrived, pervades the writings of Seneca* 
" Those things," says he, ^* which you deem 
rugged^ which you call adverse and abominable, 
are .^mlculated to promote first the happiness of 
those who are visited with them, and next that of 
the whole universef." " Between Grod and good 
men there is friendship, a reconciliation between 
th&a being eflfected by virtue. Do I say friendship ? 

* ^* Hie, cum prima fan^naeDta molis pulcherrimae jacerof, 
et boc ordlretur, quo neque niajus quidquam novit natura, ne^ 
melius^ ut omnia sub ducibus suis irent, quamvis ipse per lotuoa. 
ae corpus intenderat, tamen rainistros regni sui deos genuit ** 
Apud Lactan. Dirin. Instit. lib.!, c. 4. — ^Seneca often uses the 
term Go4s iq the plural. But it is clear from this passage that 
be me^nt by Chds not the popular gods of Greece and 
Home, but those ministers of God who, in the Jewish Scrip < 
tares, are called angels^ and who go under the name of Eioheimi 
or Gods* See Gen. iii. 5, as rendered by Essenus, 

f *^ Nunc illi|d dico^ ista quae tu vQcas aspera, quse adventti 
et a6ominanda, ' primum pro ipsis esse^ quibus aiecidunt^ de- 
lude pro universis."' De Frovid. cap. iii. 
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nay, there is betweea them a close intimacy and 
affinity : since a good man, for a time only, is di- 
stant from God, being his disciple, his imitator and 
offspring in the truest sense*." " God has towards 
good men the affections of a father ; and though 
he strongly loves them, he has ordained that they 
should be harassed by labours, by pain and by 
losses, that they might thereby acquire real 
strengthf ." The ideas here set forth, that good 
men are the children of God, the disciples of God^ 
the imitators of God, and reconciled to God by 
virtue or good works, are familiar to the readers of 
the New Testament, whence assuredly they have 
been copied^ See John i. 12. vi. 45. 2 Cor. v.i 
19,20. 

. The substance of the Christian doctrine respect- 
ing God, is comprehended by our Lord in one verse^ 
that he is " Tlie Father ; and that to worship him 
with acceptance, he must be worshipped witli sia^.: 
cerity and truth." This character of the universal. 
Father is delineated with matchless simplicity and 
beauty by Seneca. ^* Do you wish to have just coi>, 
ceptions of God, you must revere him as 9II great, 
and benign, as invested with gentle majesty ; as a 
friend, and at all times at your side ; as to be wor- 
shipped not with immolations and profusion of 
blood, but with a pure mind, with upright and ho- 
nourable purposes. Lofty temples must not be 

* '' Inter boDos viros ac Deum amicitia est, conciliante virtate. 
AjnicUiam dico ? ioio etiam necessitudo et similitudo : quo- 
Diam quidetn bonus ipse tempore tantum a Deo differt^ disei- 
pulus ejus, smulatorque, et vera progenies.'* De Provid. cap. i. 

f '* Patrium habet Deus ad versus bonos viros animum, et' 
illos fortiter amat : et operibus, Inquit, doloribus ac damnis eic;« 
agijtentur, ut verum colligant robur.'* cap. ii. 
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jerected for his habitation : he dwells in esery hal- 
lowed breast*,** - 

Of the Jewish nortion Seneca speaks with great 
jieyerity, while he alludes to the ChrLstians, in per- 
jsecuting whom the majority of that nation conr 
eurred with the Pagans, in terms of high commenda- 
tion. /* The custom (meaning the sabbath) of that 
most murderous nation has prevailed over the whole 
world, and the conquered have given laws to their 
cpnquerors. Yet they know the causes of their in- 
stitutions, though the majority of the people are 
ignorant of the purpose for which they practise 

Josephus declares, that the religion of the Jews 
had, in his days, universally prevailed in the world* 
Tliis declaration is here confirmed in a remark- 
l^lle qianner by St^peca. Even in the reign of Nero 
thi^r institutions were received over the whole 
world, And the conquered gave laws to the con- 
qiierois. But observe the judgement he pronounces 
oa-the causes and end of the Jewish rites ; he speaks 
Vvim the confidence of a m^n who had studied and 
understood their records. These causes were the 
^fpte^t jchistprical facts which Moses has recorded ; 
HHfl'th^e^ Seneca, by implication, allows to be true, 

#^ <« VulUsoe Tos Oeum CQgitare ? znagmuin.et p)acjdum et 
fOfy^tfite leoi.TCfCJidom amicum, et semper in proximo : non 
smmdatioDibtu, et langaine multo cokndufm j (quae enim tx 
tmcidatioae immereatram voluptas eit?) led mente pura^ bono 
llPf^oq^e pi:opo8ijto. Non teippla Uli> qopgestis m ^ti^udioexn 
^iis, strven^a sunt : iti,s^o c;uique cooseciraodus est pectoi^/' 

J *'. Com jiiQt^rim 9s^ue.eo )K:e^eratis9iQ(ia& gejotis coi>spetudo 
QOQYa].uiit> ut .per omnes ]^ terr?w repepta ^it j victi vici^ibus 
}f^:^(|eraot. Ijli (siUc^t Judaei) causas rljtus s^^^ noteruht, 
at .^tnajpr^pars populi &cit^ q^od ciir faciat ignorant." Apa4 
AuguttinuiD, Ub. vi. c. 11. 
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in saying that the Jews •* knew them/* The end 
of those rites was the new dispensation introduced 
by the Gospel ; of this, Seneca asserts the majority 
of the nation to be ignorant. The great apostle of 
the Gentiles could not have pronounced a judgement 
more just and appropriate ; he doubtless was the 
fountain whence it flowed. The following passage 
is most worthy of attention : 

" He is the man that is truly honourable, who, 
though unadorned with the mitre or ^the purple, or 
with a suite of lictors, (though he is not inferior 
to any of these,) looks at death when approaehuig 
him, and is not dismayed at it as a strange spec* 
tacle ; who, when his body, in all its parts, is to be 
exposed to tortures, when his mouth is to take in 
the devouring flame, or his hands to be extended on 
a cross, is not anxious what he may suffer, but how 
well he suffers. He who worships God endures 
these things, nor does he fear them*.'* Tortures 
like these were inflicted by Nero on the Christians : 
Tacitus describes, and Juvenal alludes to them ; Mid 
their peculiar nature and cruelty, inflicted as mey 
were on good men, would warrant us in concluding 
that Seneca meant by the sufferers the followers of 
Jesus. Why did those good men undergo such 
cruelties ? The principal cause, assuredly, was their 
strenuous attempt to set aside the pagan system^ 
and substitute in the room the knowledge and wor- 



^ f* Hie est ille homo hoiieitus, non apice, purparave, naa 
lictorutQ iQsignis ministerio, sed nulla re rainqr : qui cum mor- 
tem in Yicino videt, non sic perturbatur, tamqaam rem novam 
viderit; qui, sive toto corpore tormenta patienda sunt, sire 
flamroa ore recipienda est, sive extendends per patlbulum 
iriianus, non qujerit quid patiatur, sed qoam bene. Qui auteoi 
Deum colit, hsc patitur, nee timet." Apud JLactan. lib. vi. c. 26, 
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«hip of the one triie God. This wais the object for 
which the Chiifstians submitted to persecution : no 
other clads of people but these suffered in the cause 
of God. Seneca therefore must mean the <UseipIe 
of Christ, when he says that ** he who. Worships 
God suffers these things j ndr does he fear them.** 
This testimony is as true as it is honourable. Thou^ 
sainds of Christians, with the apostles at their head^ 
braved every species of torture in the service of 
their divine master : and their chief concern, as thi^ 
arhiable philosopher asserts of them, was> that no 
extremity of pain which the idgenuity or the malice 
of their enemies might heap upon them, should in*- 
^uce them to dishonour the great cause in which 
thCT were engaged. 

This philosopher believed in a future state, which 
he mculcates in various parts of his works. But 
there is one place in which he seems to refer to it 
its a doctrine propagated by the teachers cf the Go*- 
fipel. Consoling Lucilius on the death of a friend, 
be says : ^^ Let us then^ my dear Luciliusy reflect that 
we are soon to go to that place where we grieve that 
our friend is gone ; and where perhaps he^ whom we 
supposed to have perished, is sent before us ;— if 
indeed the report of wise men be true, who say that 
'Sucb a place is to receive us*.** 

It is here c^servable, that Seneda builds his no» 
tion of a future state on " the report of wise men.'* 
The followers of Christ did circulate such a report^ 
grounding it on the resurrection of their divine 
master: and though some philosophers taught it as 

* ** Cogitemns ergo, Lucili carissime, cito nos eo perventuros, 
i|.ao ilium pervenisse moeremus* £t fortasse (si modo sapientuni 
verfl fama est, recipitque nos locus altquis) qiien) putamvis per^ 
isse, pr^oiissus est." Bpist. 63. 

D 2 :. 
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a deduction of reason, no one dissemmated it fts a 
fact but the teachers of the Gospd. I slmll ^only 
tidd the following interesting and beautiful pass^e : 

•* 6od is near thee ; he is with thee. Yes, Lu- 
citius, I sayia holy spirit resides within u^, the ob*> 
server of good and evil/and our constant guardian. 
And as we treat hirii^ he treats us ; at least no good 
man is without God. Could any one ever irii^ 
above the power of fortune witlK>ut his assistance ? 
It Is he that inspires us with thoughts upright, just 
and pure. We do not indeed pretend to sbv whu^ 
God; but that a God dwells in the breast ot every 
good tnan is certain. 

^* if you see a man unterrified with danger, un- 
tsdnted with lustful desires, happy in adversity, calm 
and composed atnidst a storm, looking down as from 
an eminence upbn men, and on a levd with the 
6ods,*-^seems he not a subject of ven^ation ? Will 
you ndt own that you observe something in him tOQ 
great land noble to bear any similitude to the little 
body of the man that it inhabiteth ? Y^s, a divine 
iK^er descendeth hither from above : a soul of sudh 
excellence and moderation, as to look down wiUi ^ 
noble scorn on ^urthly things, and to laugh at those 
trifles we are apt to wish for or fear, cannot but be 
enkindled by the Deity within : so great a quality 
cannot subsist but by the help of God : he is thene in 
party though still remaining above in the heavens. 
As the rays of the'sun reach, and with their influ- 
ence pierce the earth, and yet are still above in tbc 
body from whence they proceed ; so a ^^, great 
and holy, and thus humbled to give us a more ade- 
quate knowledge of divine things, dwells indeed 
with us, but still' adheres to its original ; it depadds 
uj^on that ; thither tend all its views and pious en- 
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deavours, vastly superior to, however concerned In, 
hiunan aiSairs'i^."" 

The original of the picture here given of a goo^ 
man is, we have reason to believe, no other than 
the illustrious sufferer who, though in bonds, made 
known to Seneca the Gospel in the palace of Nero. 
First, because some of the thoughts are those of the 
apostle conveyed nearly in his own language* Se- 
condly, because, in the New Testament, we are 
assured that the holy spirit descended oa the apo«* 
sties ; which enabled them to work miracles, to be 
unterrified with dangers, untainted with lustful der 
sires, happy in adversity, calm and composed amidst 
storms ; to look down as from an eminence upon 
H^eii, and to be on ^a level with angels. And this 
communion with God, this pi^rticipation of his 
spirit, is the basis of the character here drawn by 
Seneca : and it is remarkuble that he calls it by 

# «' Frope est a te Deas> tecum est^ iotus ^. Its dice, Liv- 
cili, sacer intra nos spiritus sedet^ malorum bonorumqae ' nQ»- 
trorum observator et custos : hie prout a nobis tractatns est, 
ka nos ipse tiaciat. Bonus vir uoe Deo nemo est. An poles^ 
ali^m supra fortonaoa, nisi ab Ulo adjutus, ei^urgere ? iUe dai 
consiiia maignigca et erecta* la uooquoque vitoruoi bono- 
rqm (quis Deus incertum est) habitat Deus.... Si bominem 
vkleris interrituni perlculis/ iotacUun cupiditatibus, inter ad-^ 
i*0na felicem, in roediis tenspestatibos placidum, ex supe* 
fiore loco homines videntem, eiL sequo Dees,— 009 sublbit te 
veneratioeju^? Non dices : Ista res major est altiorque, q^oaoi ut 
eredi similis haic, in quo est, corpuscalo possit f Vis isthac 
iivina descendit, animum excellentem. moderatum, omnia 
tanqoam minora transeuntem, qoidquid tim^mus optamusqma 
fidentem, coslestis potentia agitata non potest res tanta sloe 
adminiculo numinis stare. Itaque majqre sui parte iHic est« unde 
descendit. Quemadmodum radii solis oontingunt quidem 
terram« sed ibi sunt inde msttnntur: sic animus maginus et 
sacer, et in hoc demissus ut propius divina noscaB9i)s» confer- 
satur quidem nobiscum» sed hseret origini suae.*' Epist. xli. 
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that very name^ saying that the holy spirit resideth 
in a good man. Lastly, because the good man here 
described is the same with him whom Seneca has 
already mentioned as suffering tortures without dis- 
may in the cause of Gcfd. Persons of this descrip- 
tion, we have seen, were the Christian advocates in 
^ome, of whom the apostle was the chief. 

This brief view of the sentiments of Seneca re- 
specting Christianity and its teachers, serves to illus- 
trate two circumstances connected with his history. 
When Nero persecuted the Christians, as related 
by Tacitus, Seneca asked leave of the emperor to 
vTetirfe into the country. This partiality for the suf- 
ferers could not have been unknown to the perse- 
cutor ; and his motive in retiring must have been to 
avoid seeing the abuse of men whose sentiments 
he approved, and whose character he esteemed ; and 
perhaps to avoid sharing the same fate with them. 
There are still extant some letters which are said to 
have passed between Seneca and Paul : but these 
are unquestionably spurious. The forgery, however, 
supposes it to have been a fact notorious in anti- 
quityj that some friendly intercourse had taken place 
between the philosophic Seneca and the apostle of 
the Gentiles. It is gratifying to discover that this 
fact is rendered extremely probable from that philo- 
sopher's own writings : yet it is but just to observe, 
that however he might approve of the Gospel, or 
admire its advocates, he had not the magnanimity 
to avow bis faith. This consideration throws « 
shade around the character of this illustrious and 
amiable man, and at the same time reflects a fright^ 
ful light on the evils which stood in the way of 
Christianity, 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SENTIMENTS OF FHILO RESPECTING CHRIST. 
HIS DEFENCE OF THE JEWISH BELIEVERS. 

It would be a matter of high interest and import- 
ance, if we saw transmitted from antiquity by some 
competent judge, a full and faithful delineation of 
the men. who received religious instruction from 
John and Jesus. Such a delineation would give 
fresh evidence to the claims of these holy men as 
divine teachers; and place the .influence of the 
Gospel in its proper light, by showing its happy 
efikcts on the lives and conversation of those who 
received it, while yet new and uncorrupted. The 
desideratum thus devoutly to be wished is actually 
reserved for us by the providence of God, Philo 
a Jew of Alexandria, contemporary with Christ and 
^ apostles, and distitiguished alike by his rank, 
talents, elbquence and virtues, has drawn at length 
the character of the J^wbh believers under the name 
ef jEsseans, which he interprets to mean holy men; 
thus agreeing with the apostle, who gives to the 
convert made by him the title of uyioi^ saints or 
holy men. It is difficult in a translation to pre- 
serve the enthusiasm and energy of his description; 
but the following version faithfully conveys, the 
meaning of the original : 

'' Palestine (Philo, voL ii. p. 457 or 87ft.) and 
Syria are not unproductive of honourable and good 
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men ; but are occupied with numbers not incon* 
siderable, compared even with the very populous na- 
tion of the Jews. These are called Esseans, a name 
(though not in my opinion formed by strict analogy) 
corresponding in Gi'eek to the term holy. For they 
have attained the highest holiness in the worship of 
God ; and that not by sacrificing animals^ but by cul* 
tivating purity of heart : they live principally in . 
villages^ and avoid the towns ; being sensible that as 
disease is generated by corruption, so an indelible 
impression is produced in the soul by the contagion . 
of society. Some of these men cultivate the ground; 
others pursue the arts of peace, and such employ- 
ments as are beneficial to themselves without iii^ 
jury to their neighbours: they seek rieithfer to 
hoard silver nor gold, nor to inherit ample estate^ 
in order to gratify prodigality and avarice, but aiti 
content with the mere necessaries of life: tJiej^ 
are the only people who, though destitute of raoiw^ 
and possessions, — and that more from choice than 
the untowardness of fortune, — ^felicitate themselves 
as rich ; deeming riches to consist not in ampfittide 
of possession, but, as is really the case, iii frUgaKty 
and contentment. Among them no one can be 
found who manufactures darts, aitows, swords, corset 
lets, shields, or any other weapon used in War; 
nor even such instruments ai are easily perverted trt 
evil purposes in times of peace. They decline traded 
commerce arid navigation altogether, a'S incentives 
to covetousness and usury; nor have they any slaves ^ 
among them, but all are free, and all in their tuhi 
administer to others. They coodemn the owners 
of slaveis as tyrants, who violate the principles of 
justice and equalit|r, and impiously transgress the 
jdictates of nature, which like a common patent ha& 
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b^otten mA edueated all men alike, and made them 
>)rethren not in name only bat in sincerity and 
truth : t>ut avarice conspiring against nature burst 
her bonds, having produced alienation for affinity, 
and hatr^ in the room of friendship. 

" As to learning, they leave that* branch of it 
which is called logic^ as not necessary to the acqui* 
sition of virtue, to fierce disputants about words ; 
and cultivate natural philosophy only so far as re-' 
spccts tihe existence of God BXkd the creation of the 
universe. Other parts of natural knowledge they 
give up to vain and subde metaphysicians, as really 
surpassing the powers of man : but moral philo- . 
so^y th^ eagerly study, conformably to the esta* 
bli^ed laws of their country, the excellence of 
which the human mind can hardly comprehend 
without the inspiration of God. 

" These laws they study at all times, but more 
especially on the sabbath. Regarding the seventh 
day as holy, they abstain on it from all other works, 
and Msemble in those sacred places which are called 
synagogtseSj arranging themselves according to 
thttr age, the younger below his senior, with a de^ 
portifnent grave, becoming, and attentive. Then 
one of them, taldng the B^le, reads a portion of it, 
the obseiu'e parts of which are explained by another 
TMitt skilful person. For most of the Scriptures 
they interpifet in that s}rmbolical sense which they 
hg^ iealously copied from the patriarchs : and the ' 
subjects of instruction are pie^y, holiness* righte- 
ousness; domestic and political oeconomy; the 
knowiedge of things really good, bad, and indif- 
ferent ; what objects ought to be pursued and what 
to ht Voided. In discussing tliese topics, the en& 
which th^ have m view, aiid.to which tb^y ref<^r as 
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SO many rules to guide them, are the love of God» 
the love of virtue, and the love of man. Of their 
love to God, they give innumerable proofs by lead- 
ing a life of continued purity, unstained by oaths 
and falsehoods, l^ regarding him as the author of 
every good and the cause of no evil. Th«ey evince 
their attachment to virtue, by their freedom from 
avarice, from ambition, from sensual pleasure ; by 
their temperance and patience, by their frugality,- 
simplicity, and contentment ; by their humility, 
their regard to the laws, and other similar virtues. 
Their love to man is evinced by their benignity, 
their equity, and their liberality ; of which it is not 
improper to give a short account, though no Ian* 
guage can adequately describe it. 

" In the first place, there exists among them no 
house, however private, which is not open to the 
reception of all the rest ; and not only the members 
of the same society assemble under the same do* 
mestic roof, but even strangers of the same persua* 
sion have free admission to join them. There is 
but one treasure, whence all derive subsistence ; and 
not only their provision but their clothes are com- 
mon property. Such mode of living under the same 
roof, and of dieting at the same table, cannot, in 
fact, be proved to have been adopted by any other 
description of men. And no wonder; since even 
the daily labourer keeps not for his own use the pro>» 
duce of his toil, but imparts it to the common 
stock, and thus frirnishes each member with a right 
to use for himself the profits earned by others. 

" The sick are not despised or neglected, because 
they are no longer capable of useful labour ; but 
they live in ease and affluence, receiving from th^ 
treasury whatever their disorder or their exigences 
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require. The aged too among them are loved, re- 
vered, and attended as parents by affectionate ehil- 
dren ; and a thousand heads and hearts prop their 
tottering years with comforts of every kind. Such 
are the champions of virtue, which philosophy with- 
out the parade of Grecian oratory produces, pro- 
posing, as the end of their institutions, the perform- 
ance of those laudable actions which destroy slavery 
and render freedom invincible. 

" This effect is evinced by the many powerful men 
who rise against the Esseans in their ovm country, 
in consequence of differing from them in principles 
and sentiments. Some of these persecutors, b^ng 
eager to surpass the fierceness of untamed beasts, 
omit no measure that may gratify their cruelty; and 
they cease not to sacrifice whole flocks of those within 
their power ; or, like butchers, to tear their limbs in 
pieces, until themselves are brought to that justice 
which superintends the affairs of men. Others of 
these persecutors cause their snarling fury to assume 
a different form. Indulging a spirit of unrelenting 
severity, they address their victims with gentleness, 
dbplay their intolerant spirit in affected mildness of 
speech, thus resembling dogs when going to inflict 
an envenomed wound. By these means they occa- 
sion irremediable evils, and leave behind them, 
throughout whole communities, monuments of their 
impiety and hatred to men, in the ever-memorable 
calamities of the sufferers^ Yet not one of these 
furious persecutors, whether open or disguised, has 
been able to substantiate any accusation against this 
biand of holy men. On the other hand, all men, 
captivated by their integrity and honour, unite with 
those who truly enjoy the freedom and independence 
at- nature^ admiring their communion and liberality, 
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which language cannot describe, and which is the 
surest pledge of a perfect and happy life.** 

The virtues which these holy men studied and 
practised are the great and peculiar virtues o! iim 
Gospel. They shine in the character of Christ : the 
object of his mission was onfy to enforce and illwh 
trate them, and they are founded on that immor* 
tality which he brought to light. These virtucsy 
moreover, form the life and soul of the Christian fe>^ 
cords ; and they widely cBstinguish the apostles and 
the churches established by them from all other 
bodies of men, whether Jews or Pagans. Evterf 
paragraph furnishes evidence that these men vfeum 
Xhe followers of Jesus. But I will confine myself t# 
three circumstances in their history, as demonstrate 
ing beyond contradiction the truth of this assertion^ 

1 . Philo says that the Esseans worshipped God> 
as their name imports, with peculiar holiness ; and 
that not by sacrificing animals, but by cultivating 
purity of heart. Now this is the very feature whidi 
distinguished the Gospel from Judaism, as under^ 
stood in those days. The ideas entertained by the 
vulgar, and even by the learned, were diametrically 
opposite to those of our Lord, in regard to the most 
acceptable mode of worshipping God^ The former 
not only laid great stress upon sacrifices and rHes^ 
as indispensable and immutable parts of the religiela 
of Moses, but they went further, and made the rdi* 
gion of Moses altogether to consist in them* On 
the contrary, the Christians aimed at repealing tile 
Levitical code, and at substituting in its room wcA» 
regulated affections, inward purity, and moral reeti* 
tude of disposition, as the true ground of accept- 
ance virith God. When therefore Jesus, in o|^* 
sition to ritual pretenders, represented t^e law %nA 
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die|Mfophets asoompreheided in the maxim of doing 
to others whatever^ under' a change of circum- 
fitaacefli, we should wish them to do for us ; when he 
prodftumed that God was a spirit, and that the hour 
was cooung when the true worshippers should wor- 
ship him in^irit and in truth, — they accused him of 
dettrdying the law and annulling the prophets ; and 
under this charge ihev virtually put him to death. 
Vbe opposite spirit of the ritual and spiritual sy- 
stems is 6tiU more evident from the preaching of 
the apostles. Stephen was accused of speaking blas- 
phemous words against this holy place and the law. 
The Judai^g zealots persecuted Paul for the same 
feasons. £ven the Jews who believed were all zeal- 
ous for the law. Acts xxi. 20. This fact proves 
with absidute <^ertainty, that the notion of worship- 
{NUE^Oodwith acceptance, not by ritual observances 
but by piurity of heart, was at this time new among 
the Jews; and consequently that the holy men who, 
^^eoording to I%ilo, substituted the latter in the room 
'of Vofi former, could be no other than disciples of 
<«ie8us. 

2. It b not to be supposed that any considerable 
bodiy df 'rMti -among the Jews, in the time of our 
liOid and itfterwards, could have been objects of 
iiiokiit.ipersecution, but the Christians. The suffer- 
ings of . these are too well known to require proof or 
illuugtrntion. Soon after the head of this party had 
been igaoBiiniously put to deaths havoc lyas made 
0S ^hi» icburch, then in its infancy : men and even 
women were haled and committed to prison ; the 
Tid^s and other leading men being the instigators 
of such measures : and they are the measures which 
Plulo has in view when he thus writes : ** Many 
powerful men rise against the Esseans, in conse* 
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q«enc€ of differing from them. Some of th<»e i^f- 
ing eager to surpass the tintameable fierceness rf 
beasts, omit nothing that mr^y gratify their cruelty : 
and they cease not to sacrifice whole flocks of those 
within their power ; or, like butchers, to tear theii: 
limbs in pieces, till themselves are brought to tiiM 
justice which superintends the affairs of men.** The 
apostle asserts the same fact In nearly the same Iftftv 
gnage : " We are killed all the day long; we -Mb 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter.** Rom. viii. 39. 
And under what pretence were these cruelties com- 
ibitted ? " Yet,** says Philo, " their furious perse* 
cutors have not been able to accuse, in any one In- 
stance, this band of holy men.*' And the coiivictiot) 
of this fact induced Paul triumphantly to put the 
question> " Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God*s chosen people ?" But had such viole?nct 
^ny effect in suppressing their zeal, or diminishing 
their numbers ? " On the contrary,** says their in- 
dignant apologist, " all men, captivated by thrir 
integrity and honour, unite with them, as with men 
who enjoy the true freedom and independence of 
nature ; admiring their communion and liberality, 
which language cannot describe, and which is the 
surest pledge of a perfect and happy life.** To die 
same effect adds our apostle: **Nay, in all thesis 
things we are more than conquerors, through him 
that loved us : for I am persuaded that neither death 
iior life^ nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers^ 
upr things present nor things to come, nor hei^it 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Chri^ 
Jesus our Lord.** 

3. Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to 
light. — In consequence of his divine mission^ he 
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formed the astonishing design of reforming the 
world, and to make his own death a pledge of the 
destruction of death to the human race. He selected 
twelve men to witness the things which he said and 
did during his ministiy; and these he commissioned 
to convert the nations, with no other means of ac- 
complishing that arduous object but the truth and 
importance of the facts which they had to commu- 
nicate, and the miraculous powers with which they 
were endowed. The substance. of their preaching 
was, that God sent his son into the world to reveal 
a future state: that he performed many mighty 
works, of jvhich they had been witnesses : that he 
voluntarily submitted to an ignominious death; and 
was raised the third day from the dead, as a proof 
of the resurrection of all mankind : that though 
now ascended to heaven, and seated on the right 
hand of God, he would again return to raise the 
dead and judge the world : that all men were alike 
included in the object of his mission ; that all there- 
fore should repent and reform; and that if they 
changed their lives, and practised righteousness in 
s31 its extent, — ^glory, honour and immortality would 
be their reward. The preachers were express in de* 
daring that the object of their doctrine Was to turn 
men from their iniquities, and make them partakers 
of a divine nature. Impracticable as this commis- 
sion might appear to human view, it succeeded in 
a wonderful manner. Multitudes in every country, 
hitherto devoted to vice and superstition, T^ecame 
under the influence of the Gospel bright examplei^ 
of piety, benevolience, and .purity. 

" After having received,'* says Justin Martyr, 
** the Christian doctrine, we have abandoned the 
Pagan gods, and through his son worship him who 
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is the only uncreated God. Those of us, therefore^ 
who before delighted in impurities, n5w rejoice in 
sobriety ; those who practised the ma^cal arts, now 
have devoted themselves to the benevolent and eter- 
nal Father; those who sought to acquire wealth 
above all things, now raiake their possessions in 
conunon, and give to every one that has need ; those 
who hated and slaughtered each other, and who 
maintained no intercourse, as being of different 
tribes, — now, after the appearance of Christ, live in 
the same communion, praying for their enemies^ 
and endeavouring to convert those who unjustly 
hate them ; that, having lived agreeably to the hxt 
precepts of Christ, they nmy have the wdl-grounde^ 
hope of obtaining from God, the sovereign of all, 
the same glorious rewards with ourselves,'* ApoL i. 
p. 20. ed. Thirlby. 

The following passage of Lactantius, though car* 
rying the appearance of declamation, yet contains 
the words of truth and soberness : ** The mighty 
energy of the divine precepts on the minds of nien 
is demonstrated by daily experience. Give me a 
man that is irascible, reproachful, or impcftuous ; 
and by a few words of God I will restore him mild 
as a lamb. Give me a man that is covetous, i^nd 
tenacious of his property ; and I will give him back 
to you liberal, and distributing his money with full 
hands. Give me a man fearful of pain and of 
death ; and he wUl despise crucifixions, and fbmes, 
and tortures. Give me a man that is lustfi4, \nh 
adulterer, and a gambler ; and you will presratly 
see him sober, chaste,. and temperate. Give me a 
man that is cruel, and thirsty for blood; and; his 
fury will be changed into. real cleinency* Give to 
Gpd a man that is unjust, foolish, or an offeijider ; 
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ftnd immediately he will become equitable, prudent, 
and inoffensive. For by this purification alone all 
his wickedness will be washed away.*' 

Now it is demonstrable, that the people of whom 
Pliilo speaks were engaged in the commission which 
the apostles had received from their divine master 
to accomplish, namely, the recovery of the world 
from vice and superstition. Let us hear Phiio*s own 
words on this interesting subject : *^ God, the au» 
thor of divine virtue, determined to send his image 
from heaven to the earth in compassion on our race, 
that he might wash away the impurities which filled 
this world with guilt and misery, and thus secure 
to us a better inheritance." Vol. ii. p. 669. By the 
term image^ the author means him who was the 
image of God, and whom elsewhere he calls the 
word of God, and the son of God, as in the follow^ 
ing passage : *^ It becomes him, who devotes him» 
self to the father of the world, to employ as his in-» 
tercessor his own son, who is most perfect in vir-^ 
tue, in order that he might obtain forgiveness of 
his sins, and the supply of ev^ry good/' VoL ii, 
p. 155 or 673. 

Here it is asserted, that God has sent his image, 
his word, or his son, into the world, that tlie world 
through him might be washed from the impurities 
of sin, and obtain a nobler inheritance. Speaking 
of the same people, their apologist expressly declares 
that the society which they composed now prevailed 
throughout the habitable globe ; the members of it 
thinkkig it their duty to share with Greeks and bar* 
barians the consummate blessing which themselves 
enjoy. And this blessing was no other than the 
reformation of morals which they held forth to 
mankind, and the hope of immortality. Fpr PbilQ 

z 
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says, ** they called themselves healers, and this with 
propriety, as professing a medical art superior to 
that which is practised by men of the world : for the 
latter profess to heal only the bodies, while the 
former cure the souls of men, when seized by dis- 
orders fierce and scarcely remediable, when occu* 
pied by lusts and depraved indulgences, by igno- 
rance, iniquity, and an innumerable multitude of 
other vices and bad passions," Vol. ii. p. 4J^ 1 or 889* 

Jesus Cluist enjoined on his disciples the neces- 
sity of displaying the happy influence of his Grospel, 
as the best and most effectual means of recommend- 
ing it to others. His maxim was, *' Let your light 
so shine before men, that seeing your good works 
they may glorify your Father which is in heaven.'* 
And it is certain that the sublime effects of Christi- 
-/anity on the tempers and conduct of its first preach- 
ers, contributed more than any other to disarm 
opposition, and to give it a rapid and welcome .re- 
ception among men : hence Justin Martyr truly 
asserts that Christ " hath admonished us not to 
imitate the wicked, but to lead them by pa^ence 
and meekness from whatever is base and evil in con- 
duct ; and we can point out many instances among 
us of men, who ceased to be violent and immoral, 
being overcome by the sobriety of neighbours, or 
by the unexampled patience of injured sojourners, 
or by the tried integrity of merchants, that were 
Christians.*' Apol.i. p. 14. 

The words of Philo on this subject are still more 
emphatic and eloquent : " The children of wisdom 
resemble the sand ; because the sand is uncircum- 
scribed in number ; and because, as the sand which. 
Hues the shore repels the incursions of the se^, «o 
the divine word of instruction does th^ sins of men. 
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This word, according to the promises of God, spreadi 
to every corner of the universe, and renders him who 
receives it the heir of all things, extending in every 
way to the east, and 16 the west, to the north, and td 
the south. For it is written, * // shali expand to 
the seuy to the souths to the norths and to the east* 
(Gen. xxviii. 14.) A good man is not a blessing 
only to himself, but the common benefit of all other 
men ; as- he readily communicates to all others the 
advantages which himself enjoys. For as the sun 
is a light to all those who have eyes, so the divinely 
wise are the light of all rational beings. For * in 
thee,' says the scripture, * shall all the tribes of men 
be blessed.- If any one therefore in a house, or a 
city, or a country, or a nation, is become enamoured 
of wisdom, those who live in that house, or city, or 
country, or nation, must learn from him to mend 
their lives. For as the aromatic spices, which ex* 
haling spread on the breeze, fill with their sweet 
odour those who are near ; in the same manner the 
friends and acquaintances of a good man derive from 
the breath of virtue, which emanates far and wide 
from his character, a perfume that adorns and en- 
riches their own." Vol. i. p. 647 or 592. 

It must be allowed that Philo does not say that 
the Bsseans were disciples of Jesus, neither does he 
say that they were the disciples of Moses ; for his 
object .was not to represent th«m as professing the 
peculiar truths, but as practising the unrivalled vir- 
tues of the Gospel. His conduct in this respect, as 
I have already observed, shows the greatest wisdom* 
The Greeks and Egyptians, however debased, while 
they hated alike the rites of the Jews and the doc- 
trines of the Christians, pretended to respect the 
duties of morality, . He therefore holds up to their 

E 2 
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acceptance a divine system, embodied in the eon- 
duct of its professors, in the highest degree subser- 
vient to the moral duties, yet stripped of that ex- 
terior which might excite the aversion of unbe- 
lievers. By this measure, he also complied with 
the solemn injunction virtually given by Jesus him- 
self, namely, to make known his disciples to the 
world by their mutual love, and by the fruits which 
they produced, in order to glorify God, rather than 
by any peculiar creed or forms of worship. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN EGYPT IN CON* 
SEaUENCE OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE GO- 
SPEL*. 

Ihe Jews who inhabited Alexandria and Egypt 
from Libya to the confines of Ethiopia, amounted,' 
as I%ilo informs us, to the astonishing number of 
one million. Their ancestors had received from 
Alexander the free privileges of citizens in Alexan-^ 
dria, and they had enjoyed those privileges, without 
interruption and unmolested, frpm that period to 
the reign of Caligula, when Flaccus, the prefect of 
Egypt, without any apparent cause, published an 
edicts in which he branded the Jews as intruders and 
strangers in Alexandria. By this outrage, they 
were deprived of their civil rights and protection of 
the laws, without appeal, and evep without any of- 
fence being alleged against them, — a proceeding the 
most cruel and arbitrary ; — ^the governor, to use the 
langua]ge of our author, being at once their enemy, 
their persecutor, their judge, and their executioner. 
*^ The prefect/' adds he, " after this permitted every 
one who, had a mind, to plunder and destroy the 
Jews, as if they were captives taken in war. And 
what was the conduct of those who received this 

♦ The sufferings of the Jews in Egypt are detailed by Philo 
in his book against Flaccus, and that entitled De Virtutiims* 
But the whole of this chapter is but an abridgement of chap- 
ters 13 and 14 in my Ecclesiastical Rssearches. 
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permission ? The city being divided into five parts^ 
two of these were appropriated chiefly to the Jews^ 
nor Were the three others destitute of Jewish inha- 
bitants. Of these they were soon deprived, and 
forced into one very small portion ; which being able 
to contain but comparatively a few, the multitude 
rushed in torrents to the shores, into burying- 
pounds, and into desert places^ there to abide^ 
though now deprived of all their goods« Their 
enemies, finding the houses thus defenceless, entered 
and plundered them, and divided the goods among 
themselves, without any restraint or compunction « 
Tliey also broke open the shops and Workhouses^ 
and, carrying out whatever things they found va- 
luable, divided them in the market-place, as if they 
were the rightful* owners. In consequence of this 
Cruelty^ the Jews were unable to follow their daily 
business ; and they were exposed to famine^ not 
less by being deprived of their goods^ than by being 
prevented to enjoy the fruits of their accustomed 
employments." 

The sufferings of the Jews in this situation, ac- 
cording to our author, exceeded all description ; and 
these sufferings were aggravated by the considera- 
tion that the want^ under which they laboured^ was 
surrounded by plenty, the country that year having 
been unusually productive, and that they were caused 
by a people who a little before were their friends/ 
and who became their enemies by those very means 
which ought to have perpetuated their friendship « 
"Being unable/* continues he, " any longer to bear 
hunger, some went about to their friends and re- 
latives, begging a little bread ; others, disdaining to 
beg, as ignoble and servile, ventured to the market- 
place to purchase n^essaries for themselves and 
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their families. These unhappy people were imme-. 
diately seized and destroy^ by the mob, being 
trampled to death, or dragged through the streets 
till their bodies were torn to pieces, and scattered 
so that not, a limb remained to be interred. 

** Thousands perished in various other ways 
equally cruel and savage, their persecutors raving, 
as if they had assumed the nature of furious beasts. 
For wherever any of the Jews appeared, they wounded 
them with stones or clubs, taking care not to strike 
them. in a vital part, lest instantaneous death might 
relieve them from the sense of pain . Some of these 
persecutors, confident of impunity, and actuated by 
passion, disdained the use of blunter weapons^ and 
had recourse to fire atid iron, burning some, and 
slaying many more with the sword. Whole families, 
children with their parents, husbands with their 
wives, were consumed by flames in the midst of the 
city, no compassion being taken on the aged, the 
young, or on innocent children, by their most un- 
merciful enemies. When wood was wanting, they 
collected fuel, and caused the sufferers to perish 
more frequently by the smoke than by the flames, 
thus artfully effecting a most painful and lingering 
death, to their unhappy victims, whose bodies, in 
heaps, lay half consumed, a shocking and most 
painful spectacle. If those sent to gather fuel were 
slow, they set fire to the utensils which had been 
plundered, and on these burnt their owners. Many 
of those who still lived, they tied by the leg above 
the ancle, dragging them, and treacling upon them, 
till they met that cruel death which was meditated 
against them. Nor did they satiate their fury by 
this treatment of the living ; but pursued with un- 
relenting vengeance even the bodies which they had 
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deprived of life, having torn their skin, flesh, and 
sinews^ and dissevered their limbs by hauling them 
along the ground.'* 

The perpetrators of these cruelties sometimes 
personated the sufferers, and exhibited a mock re* 
presentation of them as on a stage ; while of those 
who bad really sufFeredj such relatives or friends as 
were seen to weep from sympathy, were carried to 
execution, and there flogged and tortured on the 
wheel ; and, after sustaining all the indignities 
which their bodies could endure, were hung on a 
cross. 

No refinement in cruelty can seemingly add to 
the horrors of this frightful picture ; yet Philo men- 
tions one circumstance more, as greatly enhancing 
the afflictions of the Jews, and the unrelenting 
malice of Flaccus. Augustus had allowed the Alex- 
atidrian Jews to form a council, composed of eight- 
and-thirty of their own elders, for the protection of 
their rights, and the administration of their own af- 
fairs. These distinguished persons, whom the Jews 
regarded with the utmost veneration, FlaccUs seized 
within their own walls ; and having tied their arms 
t)ehind with iron chains, he led them forth to the 
theatre, where he ordered them to be flogged in the 
presence of their enemies. The stripes which they 
endured were those usually received by the vilest 
crimiilaU ; and as they were inflicted with inexo-* 
rable severity, some of these honourable sufierers fell 
dead on the spot, while others were carried out 
without hopes of recovery. To aggravate these tor- 
tures, they were inflicted on the anniversary of the 
birth of Augustus ; a season usually . distinguished 
by festivity and clemency. *^ I have known some,'* 
says Philo^ ** that had been crucified, taken down 
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from the cross, on such $easonS| and delivered to 
their relatives to be interred in a becoming manner ! 
for it was fit to extend even to the dead, some be- 
nefit from Caesar^s festival, and at the same time to 
preserve its solemnity unsullied by sorrow. But 
Flaccus, instead of taking down the dead, suspended 
the living ; and this he did, after having in the midst 
of the theatre exposed them to stripes, to fire, and 
to the sword, a spectacle to entertain the populace.* 
This disgraceful scene continued three or four hours 
each morning, during which the Jews were whipped, 
hung, and tortured on the wheel ; and, after receiving 
a mock trial, were led through the orchestra to exe- 
cution: the exhibition concluded with dancing, 
mimicry, music, and similar entertainments. 

Philo, who relates these cruel sufferings, was him* 
self a spectator of all the transactions which he has 
recorded* This country had shared in the happy 
order and tranquillity which the salutary measures 
of Tiberius had established in all the provinces of 
the empire. At the death of that emperor, Flaccus 
had been governor of Egypt nearly five years, during 
which period he conducted the affiiirs of that nation 
with great wisdom and equity, administering justice 
with impartiality, protecting the Jews as well as the 
Egyptians in the exercise of their civil and reli- 
gious rights, and restraining or punishing only the 
licentious, the disturbers of the public peace, or 
the Aaolaters of the laws. 

Now what cause could induce Flaccus to change 
in this extraordinary manner his conduct towards 
the Jews ? What motives could induce the people 
of Egypt to treat with such ferocious and undiscri- 
minating cruelty many thousands of men who had 
previously lived among them in peace and amity ? 
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Tlie answer to these questions may be developed 
with the utmost certainty* This virtuous and elo- 
quent man asserts that a body of Jews existed at 
this time in Egypt, who thought it their duty to 
communicate to Greeks and barbarians the con- 
summate blessing which themselves enjoyed. This 
Messing was no other than life and immortality 
brought to light, and oflFered to mankind on the 
terms of repentance and reformation. 

Into whatever country Christianity was intro- 
duced, the first object of its friends was to subvert 
the reigning superstition. The preachers of the 
Gospel, in eveiy place, denied the existence or ex- 
posed the character of the pagan deities, and called 
upon men to reject with contempt and abhorrence 
those imaginary beings which they had hitherto re- 
garded as objects of worship. This was a task no 
less dangerous than difficult, as it was sure to kindle 
the animosities of those who were induced by bi- 
gotry or interest to resist the truth. The advocates 
of reformation could not hope, in many instances, 
to convince the interested devotees of paganism ; 
and their efforts, where they could not prove suc- 
cessful, must have provoked not only the opposi- 
tion but the violence of their adversaries. The 
book of the Acts presents us with one remarkable 
instance of the convulsions that attended the propa- 
gation of the new faith among th^ Gentiles ; and 
the cry " Great is Diana'* resounded not less at 
Alexandria than in Ephesus or Antioch. And their 
enemies industriously represented them as men who 
turned the world upside down. 

The writings of Philo furnish happy instances of 
the energy and eloquence with which the champions 
of the Gospel assailed the contemptible divinities of 
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Eg)^pt. ^' The materials of idols and statues,'' says 
he, "are wood and stone, entirely rude and shape-" 
less, till they were conveyed froni their native place, 
and invested with form by the hands of the artist. 
Substances of the same quarry, or of the same stem, 
are often destined for less honourable services, being 
wrought into pots or tubs, or into such other still 
meaner vessels as are used in darkness more than in 
the light. The god of the Egyptians it is disgrace- 
ful even to name. These people have raised to divine 
honours not only brute animals that are tame, but 
the fiercest of every kind under heaven, which the 
earth, the sea, or the air can supply : — the lion, the 
crocodile, the hawk, and the ibis : they worship 
these creatures, though known to be produced, to 
stand in need of support, to be insatiable for food, 
to be full of excrements, to be prone to poison the 
blood and devour the flesh of man, and to be liable 
to perish by various diseases, death and violence. 
By such debasement the laws of reason and nature 
are inverted; for cinlized and reasonable beings 
bow before fierce and irrational creatures :• — they, 
who bear the image of God, prostrate before mon- 
sters which are not on a level with the beasts of the 
field ; and animals which nature intended to fear 
and obey, receive homage and submission from their 
lords and masters." 

Representations, eloquent, powerful, and unan- 
swerable like these, must have produced very sen- 
sible effects even on the debased natives of Egypt j 
nor could the refractory by any means counteract 
them but by having recourse to force and persecu- 
tion. The priest, the scribe, the artist, and the ma- 
gistrate, when too much hardened by the deceit- 
&ilness of sin, to reforni, too proud to learn, and 
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too worldly-minded to resign the love of gain, ne- 
cessarily inflamed the populace against the authors 
of such reasoning, and instigated them to heap on 
the Jews the cruelties which Philo describes. 

After the accession of Claudius, the Jews were 
again restored to their rights, and protected in the 
exercise of their religion ; and an edict for this pur- 
pose was dispatched into Eg3^t and the other pro^ 
vinces By that emperor : aad it is important to ob- 
serve, that the edict sent to Alexandria contains a 
pointed allusion to the successful efforts made there 
by the advocates of the Gospel, to bring into con- 
tempt the pagan superstition. This document is 
preserved by Josephus, and is in part as follows : 
" I therefore think it proper, that the Jews under 
US| in all the world, should, without opposition, re- 
tain their paternal customs ; and upon that people 
I enjoin to use vidth more moderation this my cle- 
mency in their behalf, and not bring into contempt 
the superstitions of other nations^ hut keep their 
0um laws to themselves. It is my wish that go- 
vernors of cities, of colonies, and of municipal 
towns, both within and without Italy; that also 
princes and men in power, should by their mini- 
sters transcribe this mandate, and have it so posted 
up as to be easily read from the ground." J. A. 
book xix. chap. 5, 3. 

The Jews, when their houses were attacked, 
withdrew from the city, and sought in the wilder- 
ness, or in retired and solitary places, that peace 
|ind security which their enemies had denied them 
in the midst of society. ITie first Christians in 
Egypt and Palestine became monks and hermits 
from compulsion, and not from choice ; and thus 
the gross superstition, which afterwards from this 
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source disgraced Christianity, originated in the vio- 
lence and cruelties with which it was at first as- 
sailed. This is asserted in direct terms by Philo, 
and he calls their institutions by the very name of 
monasteries. 

The book of the Revelation, while in general it 
delineates the yet future state of the church, con- 
tains, in many parts, allusions to facts which had 
already come to pass. Of this kind is the following 
passage, the force of which will be immediately felt, 
when compared with the account which Philo gives 
of the Christians, and their escape to the wilderness 
to avoid persecution. ^^ And when the dragon saw 
that he was cast unto the earth, he persecuted the 
woman which brought forth the man child. And 
to the woman were given two wings of a great eagle, 
that she might fly into the wilderness, into her 
place, where she is nourished for a time, and times, 
and half a time, from the face of the serpent. And 
the serpent cast out of his mouth water as a flood 
after the woman, that he might cause her to be 
carried away of the flood. And the earth helped 
the woman, and the earth opened her mouth and 
swallowed up the flood which the dragon cast out of 
.his mouth. And the dragon was vnroth with the 
woman, and went to make war with the remnant of 
her seed, which keep the commandment of God, 
and have the testimony of Jesus Christ." chap. xii. 
13.-^The dragon or serpent, which pursued the 
woman, stands for the people who worshipped it, 
namely, the Egyptians. And the earth helped the 
woman, that is, the Christian church ; and this not 
only because the believers found shelter in the wiU 
lierness, but as, being given to agriculture, they de* 
riVed from the earth the means of subsistence. 
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The narrative of Fhilo illustrates in a remarkable 
manner this passage of the Revelation. The argu- 
ment he uses, supposes tliat the men he was de- 
fending possessed very extraordinary fortitude and 
virtue ; and he anticipates the question which the 
adversary might put : ** Whether any men theft ex- 
isted, or ever had existed, that realized the character 
which he was delineating ?" The author answers^ 
" I may well reply, that, in former times, certain 
men flourished, who, having God for their guide, 
excelled all their contemporaries in virtue; and 
who, Ifving conformably to the divine law, which 
is also the law of reason and nature, not only be- 
came themselves free, but filled all around them 
with the same manly freedom. And in our own 
days there are men, who, as images of the same 
high original, have copied the fair and honourable 
conduct of those wise patriarchs. For we are not 
to suppose tliat, because the souls of our adversaries 
are themselves destitute of spiritual freedom, as 
bfeing the slaves of folly and bad passions, all men 
are incapable of the same elevated virtue. If such 
persons do not appear like flocks in vast numbers, 
it cannot be deemed strange : first, because great 
moral excellence, like every other excellence, is 
rare ; and secondly, because they pursue truth in 
retirement, remote from vulgar eyes, wishing, if it 
be possible, to come forth and feform the world ; 
for virtue by its very nature is disposed to benefit 
the community. But as they are not able to effect 
this laudable purpose, on account of the mad prew 
judices and vices which have overspread society, and 
which have been deeply rooted in the public mind, 
they have retired, and in solitude sought shelter 
from the persecution which with the violence of a 
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torrent threatened to sweep them aviray. And we, 
if we have any zeal for reformation, should pursue 
them to their retreat, and supplicate them to return, 
that their presence might prove instrumental in 
healing the monstrous disorders, which, ^like wild 
beasts, overrun the community, oifering them peace 
and liberty, and other earthly blessings, instead of 
assailing them with war jind slavery, and other in- 
numerable evils.** P. 874. Vol. ii. 455. This pas- 
sagje is taken from the book in which Philo speaks 
of the Esseans ; and we here see the followers of 
Jesus placed in a very interesting point of light. 
The degree of virtue which they had attained ap-^ 
peared incredible to those who opposed and perse- 
cuted them. They were the reformers and bene- 
£actors of the world. They wished, if possible, to 
live in the midst of society, and diffuse over it by 
their example and instruction the blessings of peace, 
order, and virtue. But the enemies of truth and 
virtue assailed them with war and slavery, and other 
innumerable evils, and they were obliged to seek 
shelter in solitude, lest they should be swept away 
by persecution as by an irresistible torrent. This is 
the flood which the author of the Kievelation, in 
figurative language, represents the serpent as casting 
after the Christian church, when flying into the wil-^ 
demess, that he might cause her to be carried away 
of the flood. Philo well knew the debased state of 
the heathen world, in regard to virtue and real 
knowledge, and especially that of the Egyptians, in 
the midst of whom he lived. He speaks of it as a 
savage state, overrun with monstrous disorders, as. 
with wild beasts : and in another place he declares 
it impossible to reform men without the especial 
wisdom and assistance of God. He therefore sup- 
poses the holy men, of whom he speaks, to be pps- 
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sessed of this peculiar wisdom and assistance : and 
he earnestly prays for their return to society, that 
their presence might illumine and regenerate man"* 
kind. 

Tlie Greek and Latin fathers understood full well 
that the suflFerers described by Philo were believers 
in Jesus. But as they differed from them in some 
important points respecting Christ, they took little 
notice of them. Epiphanius, whose learning was 
much more extensive and accurate than is generally 
imagined, and who never deviates into error but 
when he has motives to forsake the truth, thus no- 
tices them : ^' The curious will find that the Esseans, 
concerning whose principles and mode of living 
Philo has written a commentar}% were no other than 
Christians. This man spent some time in their 
monasteries, and was much editied by them. They 
then had the name of Esseans ; but in a short time^ 
after the ascension of our Saviour, and after Mark 
preached in Egypt, they followed, some of them the 
apostles, (under the name of NazarmieSy) being by 
nation Jews, and devoted to the law. But some, as 
if from an eminence having seen a fire, but not 
knowing for what cause it was made, kindled one in 
imitation, and in it consumed themselves. For 
having only heard the name of Jesus, and seen the 
signs done by the apostles, they too believed in bim." 
Epiph, vol i. 128, 129. 

Here this unfeeling monk asserts that the Jews, 
in imitatfon of the flame which Jesus and his fol- 
lowers had lighted in Judea, kindled another in 
Egypt, and in it consumed themselves. The reader 
plight naturally consider this as but a figure of 
apeech; but he alludes to the cnielties by which the 
followers of Jesus were destroyed at Alexandria, as 
relfttied by Philo, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH THE PEOPLE OF JUDEA 
ACCOUNTED FOR THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST 
PROVES THEIR REALITY, 

Our Lord, when now terminating his ministry in 
Galilee, wished to know the general impression 
which bis doctrine and miracles produced on the 
people. His history, therefore, relates that '^ When 
Jesus came into the coast of Cesarea Philippi, he 
asked his disciples, saying, Whom do men say that 
I, the son of man, am ? And they said. Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and 
others, Jeremias or one of the prophets . He saith 
unto them. But whom say ye that I am ? And Si- 
mon Peter answered and said. Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God.** 

It is observable, that none of the people said that 
be was the Messiah. This was owing to his de- 
clining, in terms, that character ; to his enjoining 
upon those whom he had healed not to call him by 
tliat name ; and to his refusing to be made king, 
when they were anxious to proclaim him as such. 
They could not account for a conduct so extraor- 
dinary, but upon the supposition that he was not 
the Messiah ; though it is clear, at the same time, 
that, till they were checked or mortified by disap- 
pointment, they were ready on many occasions to 
avow their belief in him as such, and to support his 
daims by violence. 
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It 18 farther observable, that none of those who 
witnessed the actions of Christ thought him an im- 
postor or a magician ; that all believed the reality 
of his works, and were forced by that belief upon 
the most improbable suppositions to account for 
them. The Jews at tliis time believed in the se- 
parate existence of the human soul, and in its 
transmigration from one body to another. The 
spectators had examined the miracles of Jesus ; and 
they could explain them only by supposing that the 
spirit of John, or some one of the prophets, had 
enabled him to do them. Some time after the com* 
mencement of his ministry, it is said that he came 
to Nazareth, his own country ; and the people of 
that place are represented as asking, '* From whence 
hath this man these things ; and what wisdom 19 
this which is given unto him, that even such mighty 
works are wrought by his hands ?" Tlie inhabitants 
of Nazareth had not yet witnessed, though they had 
heard the fame of, the mighty works done by our 
Lord. And as it appears from the context that they 
were his enemies, they concluded that such works 
were the effects' of wisdom or magical skill, a mean- 
ing often conveyed by the original term*. To the 
dishonourable notion of him as a magician, enter- 
tained' by the people of Nazareth, our Lord alludes 
when he says, that a prophet is not without honour 
but in his own country. It is observable, that a full 
conviction of the truth of his miracles is evinced 
in the very unworthy method of accounting for 
them. 

The way in which Herod accounted for them, on 
hearing of the fame of Jesus, is remarkable. The 

* Mark vi. 2. I,o(pia, i. e. ftay^xij tiX'^Yi* 
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history informs us, that the tetrarch said unto his 
servants, " This is John the Baptist: he is risen 
from the dead ; and for this reason mighty works 
are performed by him.'* The people apprehended 
that the object of his miracles was to establish his 
claims as the Messiah. Herod was alarmed by the 
prevalence of such an opinion ; and he wished to 
set it aside by saying, that he worked miracles not 
because he was to be considered as the Messiah^ 
but because the spirit of John had entered into and 
dwelt in him. It is evident that the foundation of 
this subterfuge is the testimony which the Baptist 
bore in favour of our Lord. 

" And all the multitude were amazed, and said. 
Is not this the son of David ? But when the 
Pharisees heard it, they said, This man could not 
cast out these demons but thrcJugh Beelzebub, the 
prince of the demons." Matt. xii. 23. By this they 
meant to say not only that Beelzebub assisted Jesus, 
but that he resided within him. This is evident 
from the words of Mark, who represents the Phari- 
sees as saying that he had an unclean spirit. 

But did these wicked men really believe that his 
works proceeded from Beelzebub ; or was this a sub- 
terfuge, of the falsehood of which they were fully 
convinced in their hearts ? It appears to me an 
indisputable fact, that in the opposition they made 
to our Lord they acted throughout contrary to their 
conviction. His reply imputes to them the heinous 
guilt of smning against the Holy Ghost ; — ^and this 
is no other than the sin of ascribing to an evil spirit 
those benevolent works which they knew to have 
been produced by the spirit of God. When they 
were assured that Jesus was risen^ they gave money 

f2 
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to the soldiers for saying that his disciples had stolen 
his body from the grave. Their conduct at this 
juncture w^as not the effect of error or prejudice, but 
of a stubborn determination to resist the truth ; an4 
since they acted contrary to their conviction on this 
occasion, we may rest assured that they did so on all 
occasions, when they resisted the claims of Jesus. 

When these implacable enemies of truth ancj 
virtue found the pretext, that Christ performed hi^ 
benevolent miracles by the power of Beelzebub, alto^ 
gether unavailing, they adopted a new course. Dis-^ 
guising their enmity to the Gospel, they endea-^ 
voured to substitute in the room of it an artful 
system, which, while it flattered the prepossessions 
of the Jews, gave free scope to the worst propen-i- 
sities of human nature. In this system the authors 
affected to extol and honour Christ ; thus classing 
with his followers, and pretending to teach his reli-? 
gion, though their real object was to undermine it, by 
blending with it their own impious notions. These 
teachers are known in ecclesiastical history under 
the naine of G?iosticSy so called from their suppose^ 
superior knowledge. Their claims were very lofty ; 
and it appears from the scriptures, that the effects 
of their imposture were so baneful and extensive as 
to threaten the total subversion of the Gospel, even 
in the churches established by the apostles. 

The Gnostics are thought by modem divines to 
have been a sect of Christians, betrayed into eri'or 
by the pride of wisdom and by the imperceptible 
influence pf vice and prejudice on the human hej^rt, 
But this is a mistaken notion : the Gnostics were in 
reality atheists or Epicurean Jews, who had apot 
statized from the God of Israel and from the law of 
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Moses. The sect ultimately comprehended those 
Scribes and Pharisees who opposed and even cnici- 
iied otir Lord : and though they appeared and pro- 
fessed to teach some leading truths of the Gospel, 
they did this, that by such profession they might 
toore effectually set it aside. The truth of this 
^assertion appears from their immoralities, which, 
though well attested, almost exceed credibility ;— 
from their system, which was too impious and ab'- 
«urd to be seriously believed, even by those who 
framed it ; — and from the declarations of Christ and 
liis apostles respecting them, who were too discern*- 
ing to mistake, and too candid to misrepresent their 
sinister designs. 

Our Lord (Matt. vii. 15.) warns the people 
against them, as wolves in sheep's clothing. In 
Matt. xxiv. he holds them forth 2iS false prophets 
and false Christs. In John x. 8. he calls them 
thieves and robbers. And when he represents his 
Gospel as first corrupted, he intimates that the au*- 
thors were disguised enemies. For he say's, The ad^ 
versary did this ; and to this adversary he gives the 
nameof Satan. The language of Paul is so strong 
and direct, in regard to these impostors, as to leave 
no reasonable doubt but their object in professing 
Christianity was to overthrow it. " I wonder," says 
he to the Galatians, " that ye have so soon removed 
from him \Vho called you in the grace of Christ to 
another Gospel, which is not indeed a Gospel, but 
the fiction of some who harass you, and wish to 
subvert the Gospel of Christ." Gal. i. 6. And 
again, to the Corinthians, he writes : " For such are 
false apostles, men of deceitful actions, transform- 
ing themselves into apostles of Christ. And no 
Wonder ; for Satan himself putteth on the appear^ 
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ance of an angel of light ; so that it is no strange 
thing if his ministers also put on the appearance of 
ministers of righteousness, whose end will be ac- 
cording to their works ." 2 Cor. xi. 1 3 . The beloved 
disciple considered these impostors in the very same 
light with Paul ; and so directly opposite to the 
Gospel did he regard their system, that he repeat- 
edly applies to them exclusively the name of anti^ 
ckrist. The character given of them by Peter and 
Jude^ by the Christian fathers, and by Josephus, 
justifies the same conclusion. *• They trampled," 
says this last writer, " upon all the rights of men, 
derided the divine laws, and scoffed at the oracles of 
the prophets ; for the prophets have given many 
precepts in favour of virtue and against vice, which 
the zealots violated; and thereby brought upon 
themselves the accomplishment of a prediction de- 
livered against our country.** 

The fundamental principle of their system shows, 
that in their hearts they were determined atheists. 
It was natural in men, who could be base enough 
to ascribe to an evil being the works which they 
knew to have been done by the finger of God, to 
proceed a step further, and represent the Almi^ty 
himself as evil and imperfect. Accordingly, they 
taught that the Creator was a malevolent, inferior 
being; and professed to reveal a supreme God, 
who had lived in eternal inactive solitude, and 
hitherto unknown to mankind. It is not to be sup- 
posed that if, in opposition to the strongest evi- 
dence from reason and from revelation, they re- 
jected the perfections of Jehovah, they could seri- 
ously believe the existence and perfections of any 
other being without evidence from eilher. Having 
thus degraded the Universal Father, they exalted the 
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Son in the opposite scale of power and divinity, re- 
presenting him as a god in the shape of a man, or 
a man inhabited by a god. By this twofold impiety, 
they endeavoured at once to destroy the sanctions 
of virtue, as founded in the belief of an all-wise and 
righteous Governor, to account for the miracles of 
Christ, independently of that Great Being who sent 
him, and to preclude the doctrine of a fiiture state 
as the giand principle of reforming the world. This 
principle is the soul of the Gospel, and forms the 
leading object which the impostors sought to de- 
stroy. They maintained that Christ did not come 
with instruction from God ; that he wa^ not au« 
thorized to encourage the penitent with the hope of 
pardon, or to support virtue with the assurance of 
immortality ; that, on the other hand, he eame to 
destroy the works of God, and to set his followers 
at liberty to pursue their inclinations, without any 
restraint from those oppressive and arbitrary laws 
prescribed by Moses and the prophets. They rea- 
soned in this manner : — ^Christ is a god ; he there- 
fore did his wonderful works by his own power, and 
not by a power derived from the Creator. Virtue, 
moreover, will not be rewarded, nor vice punish^ 
in a future state, because there will be no resur* 
rection of the dead ; there will be no resurrection of 
the dead, because the resurrection of Christ, who^ 
by nature, is superior to deaths is no proof of the 
resurrection of beings whoj by nature^ are subject to 
death. There is therefore no life to come: " Let 
us eat and drink/for to-morrow we die.*' 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST's DIVINITY ADOFfED BY 
' THE PAGANS AS THE MEANS OF ACCOUNTING FOR 
MIS MIRACLES. 

If we reflect on the unrivalled wisdom and bene- 
volence which are displayed in the character of our 
Lord ; if we properly consider the stupendous works 
which he performed, and his open and public man- 
ner of performing them, we may well infer that, in 
no place, however distant, that had any intercourse 
with Judea> could he long have remained unknown # 
The glad tidings which he proclaimed as the mes- 
senger of Heaven, the wonders which he exhibited 
in attestation of his claims, and the conformity of 
those claims to the expectation entertained not only 
by the Jews, but by all other civilized nations, must, 
without delay, have excited universal attention, and 
proved the means of conveying his fame not only to 
Rome, betwixt which and Judea was maintained a 
constant and direct communication^ but to the re- 
motest regions of the Roman empire. What we 
ma J thus fairly infer from reflection on the charac- 
ter and miracles of Jesus, is attested to a certain ex- 
tent by the authentic historians of his life. Matthew 
informs us, that when he began to heal diseases, 
his fame went throughout all Syria : chap. xiv. 24 : 
and Luke adds, that it spread throughout all the 
surrounding region : chap. iv. 14. 
The above inference cannot but dispose us to re- 
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gard as by no means improbable the substance of 
the following narrative, written by a person who 
professed to be in Rome at the time the fame of 
Christ reached that city. "A certain report, com- 
mencing with the spring season, under the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, insensibly prevailed in every place, 
and pervaded the world, as being truly the message 
of God, and unable to retain in secrecy the divine 
will. Every where it grew greater and stronger ; 
saying that a certain man in Judea, making his 
first appearance in the spring, announced to the 
Jews the kingdom of the eternal God, of which he 
affirmed every one that led a virtuous life might 
partake : and in order to prove that he proclaimed 
this blessing by divine inspiration, he wrought many 
surprising signs and wonders by his command alone. 
For he caused the deaf to hear, and the blind to see; 
the lame he enabled to walk, and the cripple to stand 
€rect ; he healed every disease, and banished all de- 
mons. Scaly lepers recovered their sound state by 
only looking on him at a distance. Even the dead 
which were brought to him he raised to life ; and 
there was nothing which he was not able to do. 
And as the time advanced, the report of him was 
confirmed by multitudes that had come from that 
country ; so that it was no longer a report but a real 
fact. And meetings were now held in different 
plaees, for the sake of inquiring who the person that 
had thus appeared might be, and what he intended 
to proclaim." Clementine Homilies, 1.4. 

The heathens, it is well known, believed in the; 
eristence and agency of many gods. These, as 
they supposed, often appeared in the shape, or en- 
tered tl^e bodies, of men. The Greek and Roman 
writers abound with instances of their interposition^ 
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in both these respects ; and the notion was as fa- 
miliar as that of ghosts or evil spirits entertained 
by the vulgar in modern days. When Jesus Christ 
appeared, and exhibited in the miracles which he 
performed the proofs of his divine mission, the 
conclusion was natural that he was himself one of 
the gods, acting by virtue of his own power, and not 
with the authority of Jehovah. A Jew who dis- 
believed the pagan gods, would more rationally in- 
fer that he was the servant of the one true God, de* 
legated to mankind on some important message, 
and thus endued with power to prove the truth of 
his delegation. 

The genius of the heathen religion unequivocally 
displays itself in the following authentic example. 
** And when the people saw what Paul had done, 
they lifted up their voices, saying in the speech of 
Lycaonia, The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men." If Christ had been the author of 
this miracle, the people of Lystra would doubtless 
have said the same thing of him. The inhabitants 
of other places would certainly have drawn a similar 
inference, differing only as to what god he might 
be, each supposing hin^ to be that divinity to which 
they were more particularly devoted. And if they 
would suppose him to be a god from this miracle, 
they would a fortiori have recourse to the same sup- 
position fi'om all his miracles, and especially Ihe 
miracle of his re-appearance after death. 

The conclusion upon which I here insist is directly 
asserted by Eusebius, who thus writes in his Eccle- 
siastical History : " The divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ was celebrated among all na- 
tions by means of his wonderful power; an immense 
number even of foreigners being thereby attracted 
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to him, in the hope of being healed by hlm-of the 
various diseases which afflicted them.*' Eccl. Hist* 
book i. chap. 13. Here it is asserted that all nations 
celebrated the divinity of Christ; and that the 
grounds of this celebration were the wonderful 
works performed by him. It is clear, therefore, 
that, according to the surrounding nations who 
beard the fame of Jesus, he was a supernatural 
l>eing, because he did things above the course of 
nature. 

Tertullian, in his Apology, (chap. v. p. 6.) has a 
passage which is thus translated by Lardner (vol. vii. 
p. 232.) : *^ Tiberius, in whose time the Christian 
religion had its rise, having received from Palestine 
an account of such things as manifested our Sa- 
viour's divinity, proposed to the senate, and gave 
his own vote as first in his favour, that he should be 
placed among the gods. The senate refused, be- 
cause he had himself declined that honour. Never- 
theless the emperor persisted in his own opinion, 
and ordered that if any accused the Christians they 
should be punished." 

^The facts here asserted by Tertullian have been 
called in question } for it is improbable that Ti- 
berius should propose to honour as a god one whom 
in the person of his viceroy h6 had crucified as a 
^lave and a malefactor. On the other hand, that a 
writer so competent and respectable as Tertullian, 
should assert in the faqe of the whole world, what, 
if untrue, the whole world must have known to be 
false, and could expose as such by an appeal to the 
records of the Roman senate, is a thing absolutely 
incredible. Happily, Philo and Josephus are not 
silent on this subject j and their narratives will esta- 
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Wish the assertions of TertuUian beyond contra^ 
diction to the end of time. 

The language of this apologist supposes that 
there were at this time at Rome believers in Jesus: 
and this inference is more directly affirmed in the 
following words of Orosius. 

" Tiberius proposed to the senate, that Christ 
should be made a God, with his own vote in his fa- 
vour. The senate, moved with/ indignation that it 
had not been, as was usual, proposed to them to 
determine respecting the reception of his religion, 
rejected his deification, and decreed by an edict that 
the Christians should be banished from the dty^ 
especially as Sejanus, the prefect of Tiberius, most 
obstinately resisted the reception of his faith.** Here 
it is stated in direct terms by Orosius, that in the 
days of Tiberius, Christians were so numerous at 
Rome, as to attract the notice of government. But 
though Christ had at this tinre many followers at 
Rome, they must have been chiefly Jews ; his Go- 
spel being not as yet announced to the Gentiles uh- 
clogged by the rite of circumcision ; nor was the 
Christian name as yet in existence. It is evident 
then that by Christians TertuUian and, Orosius 
meant such as were by nation Jews^ and whom 
Philo and Josephus would call by no other name. 
The following are the words of Josephus on this 
subject : ** A Jew resided at Rome, Who, having 
been accused of transgressing the laws^ fled from 
his country to avoid the punishment which threaten'^ 
ed him. During his residence at Rome, he pre- 
tended to unfold the wisdom of the Mosaic laws^ 
in conjunction with three other men, who in every 
way resembled himself. With these associated 
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Fulviuy a woman of rank, that had become a con- 
vert to the Jewish religion, and whom they pre- 
vailed upon to send, for the temple of Jerusalem, 
presents of purple and gold. These they received, 
and. appropriated to their own use ; which, indeed, 
was their motive at first in making the request. 
Tiberius (for he was informed of this by his friend 
Saturnius, the husband of Fulvia, at her earnest re- 
quest) commanded all the Jews to be expelled from 
the city. The men, to the amount of four thousand, 
were forced into the army by order of the senate, 
and sent to the island of Sardinia. But most of 
them being determined to preserve their laws in- 
violate, refused to enlist, and were put to death. 
And thus, because of the wickedness of four men, 
the Jews were driven from the city." J. A. book xviii. 
chap. 3. 5. 

The words of Philo on the same subject are to 
this effect. " All nations, though prejudiced against 
the Jews, have been careful not to abolish the 
Jewish rites ; and the same caution was preserved 
in the reign of Tiberius ; though, indeed, the Jews 
in Italy have been distressed by the machinations of 
Sqanus. For after his death the emperor became 
sensible that the accusations alleged against the 
Jews in Italy were lying calumnies, the mere inven- 
tions of Sejanus; who was eager to devour a na- 
tion that alone, or chiefly, would, he knew, be likely 
to oppose his impious designs and measures. And 
.to. the constituted authorities in every place, Tibe- 
rius sent orders not to molest in their several cities 
the men of that nation, excepting the guilty only, 
(who were very few,) and not to suppress any of 
their institutions, but to regard as a trust committed 
tp their care both the people themselves, as dispose^ 
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to peace, and their laws, which like oil inure them 
to order and stability." Philo, vol. ii. 569. 

As to the time when the disturbance here 
spoken of happened, we may infer from Josephus 
that it was near the close of Tiberius's reign : for 
he says in the subsequent, paragraph, that Pilate 
was soon after removed from the government of 
Judea. Philo's narrative furnishes other data equal** 
ly decisive. He writes that the Jews were distressed 
by the machinations of Sejanus, but were relieved 
after his death. The suppression of the Jews in 
Italy therefore happened a year or two before the 
death of Tiberius, and four or five years after the 
resurrection of Christ. 

TertuUian asserts that the emperor ordered those 
who should accuse the Christians to be punished. 
Philo goes further, and asserts that Tiberius sent 
orders to the magistrates throughout the empire, to 
preserve the Jews and their worship inviolate. Thig 
order, however, allows that his cduntrymen in Italy 
were at first grievously molested : but this distress 
was brought upon them by the machinations of 
Sejanus. The Jews at Rome, perceiving the ambi- 
tious views of this wicked minister, gave him the 
most determined opposition. In return he charges 
them with treason against Caesar, and with the de«- 
sign of raising a prince of their own, under whose 
banners they had already enlisted, to the throne of 
the universe. It was natural for the emperor at first 
to credit this heinous accusation : and this is the 
real foundation of the cruel measure which was 
adopted against the followers of Jesus ; four thou- 
sand of them being forced into the army, and sent 
to the island of Sardinia. But Josephus adds that 
the majority refused to enlist, and were put to death. 
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This historian tells us that these calamities were 
brought upon the Jewish people by the wickedness 
of four men. Considering these men as chief agents 
in propagating the new religion, which they had 
corrupted by falsehoods and debased by their im- 
moralities, we may justly admit the fact. But de- 
tach them from the influence which the Christian 
doctrine produced upcJn the body of the Jews and 
Egyptians; that is, regard them as unconnected 
with the rest of those nations by their religious pro- 
fession ; and it will appear utterly incredible that, 
on their account, however flagrant their guilt might 
have been, all their countrymen should have been 
exposed to such calamities. To extend to a whole 
people the crimes committed only by a few, and in- 
volve the innocent with the guilty (who were but 
four) in the punishment d\ie to the latter only, is a 
degree of barbarity strange in itself and inconsistent 
with the practice of the Roman government. Jo-* 
sephus limits the crimes alleged by Sejanus and his 
partisans against the Jews in general, to four men ; 
and thus he defends the followers of Jesus from the 
calamities with which they were maligned, in the 
very place he defends Jesus himself. 

The views of Sejanus were soon after this un- 
masked, and he fell a victim to his own treachery 
and ambition. The steady opposition which the 
Jews gave to him even in the fullness of his power, ^ 
famished the emperor with a convincing proof of 
their innocence and integrity, and at the same time 
with a powerful motive to become their friend. Ac- 
cordingly from this time a sudden and marked 
change took place in the condyct of that emperor 
towards the Jews. He proposes divine honours to 
be paid to the leader whom they professed to follow j 
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and not content with protecting them in llomCj he 
sends to all the provinces an edict to secure the 
Jews from violence, and their rights from invasion. 

The Jew whom Josephus stigmatizes as wicked 
in every respect, was, we have reason to believe, one 
of the Gnostic teachers, who wished to defeat the 
Gospel by blending it with heathenism. His com- 
panions, as we may gather from the context, were 
Simon of/ Samaria and certain priests of Isis at 
Jlome. Tacitus informs us that the Egyptians 
were implicated with the Jews in their present ca^ 
lamity ; and for this implication the coalition of the 
Egyptian priests with the wicked Jew naturally ac-» 
counts. 

Some time after these events took place in Rome, 
Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, in which we 
find very striking allusions to them. Josephus hints 
at the high claims to superior wisdom made by this 
Jew as one of the Gnostics, when he says that he 
pretended to unfold the wisdom of the law of 
Moses. The apostle expostulates with this very 
man, and enumerates the lofty titles which, as a 
teachercrfthe divine oracles, he arrogatedto himself; 
•* Behold thou callest thyself a Jew, and reposest in 
the law, and gloriest in God, and knowest his will, 
and approvest the superior principles of the law,; 
and thou professest to be a guide of the blind, a 
light to them that are in darkness, an instructor of 
the ignorant, a teacher of babes, as possessing the 
characters of knowledge and truth in the law." 

Paulina Fulvia, a woman of rank, whose husband 
was in habits of friendship with the emperor, had 
become a convert to the Gospel. She entrusted to 
this Jew and his associates some pre'sents for the 
temple in Jerusalem, which they kept for theior* 
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Mltet: and they repaid her mtinificenGe by sacri* 
-£emg h^ chastity at tb« shrine of Anubis. Hen(*e 
the apostle continues to address hinh *^ Do8t'thou> 
then, who teachest stolother, n^lect to teach thy*^ 
•df ? Dost thou, who preachest against steaKn^, 
steal thyself ? Dost thou, who ftMrbiddest adultery, 
cOHunit adultery P Dost thou abhor idols, and ycit 
profanely rob the temple P** The conduct of thb^ 
impostots brought great disgraice on th« characttir 
and idligion of Jesus at Rome: and Josephus is 
exprMi in declaring, that the Jews in that city wef^ 
banished of put to death on account of those four 
men^ Accordingly Paul add^, ^ Dost thou glory in 
the law, yet by the transgression pf the law dis- 
honour God?" Rom. ii. 17--24. 

It is a fact well known to those acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history, that in the fin^t ond second 
centuries the n«ne ChrUiuSy given to oar Lord as 
•the Messiah, was changed into Ckfestu9 (x^yt^^^ 
synonjquous with ^ goody ^bem^,* This change must 
hove Miginated with those vriio at least pretended 
to be frienck of the Gospel : for it is apparently in«^ 
tended to repel the notions of in&my and guill^ 
which the malignity of his enemies had associated 
with the fair and honourable, name ol Christ/ and to 
substitute those ol benignity and goodness. The 
ob|ect of this deceiver was to set asid^ Ghristianil^, 
by representing the founder as one of the heatl^en 
gods. The pagans believed in th^ existence and 
agency of demons, ^nd such of them as were em*^: 
ployed as mediators between the supreme gods aiid 
men, they marked with theepithet (xpnsoi) Chresti^t 
The classing of our Iiord with these demons or pre- 

* Plut. De Iside, § 45. . i^ 

G 
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tended mediators, was the real object to which the 
change of C^iristus into Ghrestus was insidiouflfty 
directed. The learned heathens were not averse to 
.this doctrine, as it enabled them to account for the 
mufacles and resurrection of Jesus mnithout the ne* 
oessity of receiving bis Gospel. Now it is a fe- 
; markable fact, that the condnct of the wicked Jew 
' aiui his assodates in the church at Rome, is thus 
noticed by the apostle : *' Now I beseech you, 
brethren, mark them that are makii^ ditiskms, 
and occasioning reproaches, contrary to the doc* 
trine which ye have learnt, and avoid them. For 
such men are not servants of our Lord Jeaus 
.Christ, but of their own belly ; and by their ac- 
count of Chrestus and their honorary festivals are 
deceiving the hearts of the simple*.*' 

The narrative of Josephus represents the Jewish 
believers in Home as innocent in general, but stig- 
matizes four of them as wicked in every respect. 
. According to Philo, the edict of IHberius made a 
distinction^ which unfortunately had not been made 
At first, between the innocent and the guilty, en- 
Joining the magistrates of the provinces to protect 
the former, and to punish only the latter, who were 
few. This just distinction is recognised by Paul in 
that part of his letter to the Christians in Rome, 
where he enforces the duty of obedience to the dvil 

* Rom. xvi. 18. The original is, itx mj^ p^ijoYpAoyids^xoi fft;« 
'Xoyla^ The first is a new invented word, and occurs no wtim 
else. Bat its composition obviocuAy suggests its meaning, XP^^^^ 
A^yo^t an aooonnt of Chrestus. £uX«yi« means a festivd^^nf. 
lirhich the divinity, in honour of whom it was^held, was oqjlD* ^ 
Jgized or honoured. It is to tha excesses of ^ich thc^ w6tm 
goiHy in this festtvat that the apostle alltvdies} when he says* 
that thejr were not servants of ibe Lord Mvufi but of thdr ait^jt 
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rulers. .*<The8e'*(Rom.3du.3.) *^ are not a terror to 
Xb^^ood but to evil doers." The apostle Pet^ re** 
cognises the same distinction: 'f Submit yourselves 
to governors as unto men that are sent by him, for 
the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of 
them who do well.*' 1 Pet. chap. ii. ver. 13. Here 
then is a very remarkabk circumstance; Pbul writing 
in Greece, Peter in Rome or Judea^ and Philo about 
the same time in £g)^t, use the very same language ; 
and that in circumstanoes in which neither would or 
eould have used it. Because so notoriously hostile 
were the magistrates in general to Christ and his 
followers, thftt, when left to themsdves, they were 
more disposed to punish, the active and virtuous 
than the guiky among them, ^t is manifest, there- 
fore, that the language of these three writers owes 
its 4x>mcidence to the edict of the emperor, which 
had been sent t^, and made known in, all the pro- 
vinces. 

Josephus represents those c^ the Jews who en- 
listed, as sent into the idand of Sardinia; But 
Suetoiuus asserts, in more general terms, that they 
were sent into provinces of a severe climate. Some 
of them, no doubt, were conveyed to Great Btitmn^ 
where at this time existed a military establbhment : 
and?to thb island those victims of cruelty and in- 
justice must have brought mth them the name and 
doctrine of Christ. And this will account for the fol- 
lowing passage of Gildas, which I extract fromCam- 

- fjien^s I^tannia, Gough's edition, page. 50: — <*^ In 
the mean time,** writes he, *^ the island, exposed to the 
9everest cold, and as it were in the extremrty of the 
earthy out of the reach of the visible sui^ was first, 

. under the reign of Tiberius, favoured with the true 
sun, shining not in the material firmament but from 
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tbe hi^iest heaven^, befote aU time^ enli^toiin^ 
the wadi with his beams in his appointed time, 
t. e. Christ by his precepts.** The most respectable 
and competent of the earijr fathers confident]^ 
afiinh.that Great Britain was blessed with the Go* 
qiel from the earliest period : ^and Philo» who wit*-^ 
nessed its rapid and eariy difinsiony asserts that it 
had then been conyi^ed through cray part of the 
habitable globe^ even in his days. 

The enemies of the Gospel m Jndea» and In iibe 
prorinces^ must hare waited with anidety the dk^ 
position of the emperor with regard to its advocates 7 
and they welcomed the onportiuutjr wlneh the per<^ 
secution at Rome ofierea them for showing meir 
malice and oruelty against the followers of Jems« 
Aocordinglyy we read, that ^ at that time there waa 
a great persecution against the diurdi whidii was ali 
Jerusafenu** .Acts tiii. L Hberius, howerei^ soon 
became sensible that the sufferers were misrqpie^ 
sented and calumniated ; and from being att op- 
pressor he became their proteetor and ^fi^ienaji 
ha^oig^ as Hiilo attests, aent an edict to Ifaa pro-* 
vinces to secure tibiem from farther oppiessiim. ^ A 
complete suspension, of persecution was tibeiieoes** 
sary consequence ; and the sacred hiatdrian thna cah<* 
didly states the feet: ** Then had idl the ^urcihea 
rest t^oughout all Judea, and Galilee^ and Smmtt*^ 
ria; and were edilBed andmult^lied.*'Aetsix« 3i. 

This event took place about the time «4M^Tibe^ 
ritts died ; and the description which Philo gives' 
of the estate of the Roman empire on the. accession^ 
of Caligula, implies^ that the repose of tiie churchea 
proceeded irpm this edict.i .. ^^ What person^*' aaya 
he, ^* on behc&ling Caius,. when, after die deaths 
Tib^ius, he had assumed dominbn.oYer every limd 
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DTest, north, and soutih, in tranquiliity and o^r ; 
whidi muted every province in social harmony^^ 
Ue^ed tc^;eth6r in eongtatulating the return, and 
in enjoying the blessing, of universal peace ;— who^ 
I say, on seeing this felicity under Caius, wMch it 
exceeds the power of itords t6 describe, would not 
be filled with ecstasy at the sight ?** If then such 
was ihf happy state of every city, of every place in 
the Roman empire^ in conseouence of the measurei 
above mentioned adopted by Tiberius, the churches 
ia Jttdea» Galilee, and Salnaria, must have sftared 
in .the general blessins;, . and derived their repose 
from the r^;ulations wnieh^ produced it. 

iSilius Lampridius, a vnrlt^Iof the Augustan his< 
tocy^ wbo flourished about the.ehd of the third cehr 
tuiy,]MMs wordjitcf this effect in his life of Alexander 
Seranis : ^^He intended to build'atiemple to Christ, 
and to veeelve hiai:among the gods^: whiebr Hadrian* 
alsp is veported to have designed^ who oidered 
temples to be erected in all dties without' statues ; 
ladiicll IJberefore to this day were called Hadrian^ H 
beiuj^ said that he built them for that purpose. But 
he was hindered by those who, by consultmg the 
oi%di^ had distovered that if such an event had 
inmeped to the favour^ person, aU would become 
€9nnstian8> and other temples would be forsaken.*^ 
iEScifXMnp.inAJeK^Sev.c.xliii. 8eeLard.vii.p.364. 

If this^psan^rafih had been penned by any ancient 
QllisUfin^ the truth of it would, no doubts hate 
been c^Ued in question : but it Is Witten by it 
heathen^ who did not believe in Qirist, and who» 
thiBfefpfei had no motive to record such a false- 
hood ; and we tnay be assured, that he would not 
lukve r^^xded a thm^ so false and, at the same time. 
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so obviotisly repugnant to his prejudices, if it had 
not been forced upon him by unquestionable evi- 
dence. The fact itself is very important, as it- shows 
that the divinity of Christ was very generally be- 
lieved among the heathens, and that the enlperors 
themselves were of the same opinion. The- con- 
duct of Hadrian and of Alexander Severus illuis- 
trates and confirms that of Tiberius. 

The notion that Christ was a god in human 
shape, or a god dwelling in the man Jesus, must 
have prevailed in Egypt as well as in other coun- 
tries. Hadrian, in his letter to the consul Sem- 
anus, preserved by Vopiscus*, asserts, that the d^ 
votees of Serapis were believers in Christ. They 
were doubtless such believers in Christ as Hadrian 
himself was ; that is, they were believers in his di- 
vinity, thinking, or affecting to think, that the god 
which dwelled in him was the same vrith Serapis. 
This supposition was as natural in the people of 
Egypt, as it was in the Jews to suppose that he was 
animated by Beelzebub ; or in the magicians in 
Rome, that he was the son of Mercury and Pene- 
lope ; or in the people of Lystra, that Paul and Bar* 
nabas were Jupiter and Mercury. 

Suetonius briefly says, that Claudius expelled thef 
Jews for disturbing the city, ** Chrestus being their 
instigator.*^ This we have seen is the name which 
the heathens gave to the demons. This writer well 
knew that Christ had been put to death in the reign 
of Tiberius ; yet his language implies that he was 
still living, and instigating the Jews at the time of 
Claudius. 

A curious allusion to the introduction of John, 
written by Amelius, a disciple of Plptinus, is re^ 

* Vo{A^. in Satuniino, c. vii. viii. Lard. vol. vii. 3<5$.s 
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corded by Eusebius, who thus prefaces the words of 
that philosopher : *^ This man is greatly distin- 
guished among the new philosophers ; and though he 
has not deigned to mention John b;^ name, yet he 
bears testimony to him in the very words of the 
evangelist : * This truly is the word, by- whom, as 
being eternal, all things ^ere made, as Heraclitus 
would have acknowledged : and indeed the barba- 
rian, assigning to him the rank and dignity of be- 
ing in the beginning, asserts that he existed with 
God and was God} that by him were all things- 
mad^ and in him every thing that is made has its 
life and bdng; that having descended into a body, 
and dothed himself with flesh, he appeared a man ; 
and diat,\ after he had then showed the greatness of 
biflr nature, he disengaged himself from the flesh, 
again resumed his godhead, fuid is still a god as he 
was before he became a man.^" Euseb. Pftep. 
£va:bg. lib. xi. c. ix. p. 540. Lard. vol. viii. p. 160, 
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CHAPTER It. 

SIMON OF SAMAIIIA AND. THE EMPER^fl CAhlGUhA 

OPPOSI^D TO JESU& CmilST. 

. - - • ^ . 

JcisTiN Ma|i;yr^ in hk first ApoIiQ@y ^idliifiMied U» 
the emperor and senate, has the feUdvniig pa^aAge^ 
lyhich ha$i oc^aaioned great perplexity to mo^eAii 
cities : '^ Simon, a Samaritan from the viliig^ of: 
Gitton^ in the reign of Claudius, by meaiis of. d(^: 
tpons working in him, is in your royal, i^ity de^p«dl 
a godt and is honoured as such with a flitatu^ fironi; 
you ; which statue had been raised by the riiwf Tl— 
her, ))^tw€ien the two bridges, having iipon it thife; 
inscription in Latin, ^SimomDeo SanctoJ"* P^e38» 
ed. Thirlby. 

On this passage Middleton, a fine writer but a 
superficial inquirer, thus remarks : ** It is manifest 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that Justin was led here 
into a gross blunder, by his usual want of judgement- 
and his ignorance of Roman affairs ; and his precon* 
ceived notioiis of fabulous stories, which past cur« 
rent about this Simon amongst the first Christiana : 
for the statue and inscription, to which he appeal^ 
were not dedicated to his countryman Simon Magus» 
of whose deification there is not the least hint in 
any Roman writer, but to a Sabine deity of an- 
cient worship in Rome, and of similar name, Semoni 
Sanco, frequently mentioned by the old writers ; as 
the inscription itself, dug up about two centuries 
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ago from the ruins of that very place which Justin 
-describes, has ckarly demonstrated.** 

The true state of this matter seems to be the fol- 
lowing :— 'Among those idols which . superstition 
.had created in Rome, there were those dedicated to 
Sema Sanco^ the Sabine deity above mentioned, 
fiimon, during his residence in that citf becoming 
Mquaihted with those idols, jpretended, from the 
sinailstfity of that name to hLi own, that he was the 
divinity meant by it. Of this pretension no proof 
WW necessary with the enemies of the Gospel : for 
ihe deip;rooted malice which the Romans cherished 
towaids the Jews in general, and towards Jesus and 
his: diaeiples in p&rticufaur, induced them to favour 
aafll*to:s«ipfK»rt every impostor who partook of their 
maSee and hatred, and who was likely to be instru*' 
mental in checking the progress of the new faith. 
They therefore su&red either new statues, or some 
<tf the old statues, to be erected with the inscrip* 
tiotij not as before of Semoni Sance^ but of Simoni 
Deo Stancto. The st&tue dug up since was doubt*^ 
I0SS one of Ae original idols dedicated to the Sabine 
deity ^ while that which the Roman senate, from 
tuvy^ aad maliee towards Christ, had raised in hg^ 
mmr of Simon, has bten lost in the common ruins^ 
The error, therefore^ is with Middleton and others 
of the same stamp, and not with Justin Martyr, 
V^ Imew much more of the subject than they 
did. A few observations will, it is presumed, 
be sufficient to substantiate the truth of this states 
fioent. 

1 • Hie blunder here imputed to Justin, by .men 

idiotewritines are full of blunder^, is in thie hiirhest 

d^ee improbable. The trahsaction which he has 

^ racofded had taken phuse qtiore than fifty ye^rs be- 
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fore the time in whioh he wrote. It was also a 
transaction of great notoriety, and of no inconsider- 
able importance as connected with the afiairs of 
Christianity. It must therefore have been a svhr 
ject of frequent conversation with the believera in 
Rome and in Samaria, especially as they had to dia«» 
pute with the followers and advocates of Simon, who 
were very numerous in that age* Justin, during the 
years he professed Christianity, had frequent oppor^- 
tnnities personally to witness the fact at Rome ; and 
he must have conversed with many friends and ad.^ 
versaries^ who would have set him right had he 
been mistaken. Besides, he asserts the fact in the 
fao&of the emperor and senate : nor would he have 
exposed himself and his cause to ridicule and con- 
tempt, unless he felt fully convinced that it was in-^ 
controvertible. 

The similarity of Setwm to Simon was a lucky 
coincidence ; and his artifice in claiming b name 
that was so like his own is well illustrated by what 
he pretended concerning the prostitute whom he 
led about with him« ^ She was called Helen ; and 
from this circumstance he gave it out that she wa» 
the wife of Menelaus, whose a>njugal infidelity had 
occasioned the Trojan war. The objection of Mid-* 
dieton, that the deification of Simoa is not noticecl 
by any of the Roman writers, is equally frivolout.): 
Of whom could such notice be expected .^ Tacitma*^ 
Suetonius, and Dion, were well acquainted wifli.thfr 
character of the Samaritan impostw^ They ab«^ 
must have known the unworthy motives vi^iich iM 
duced the senate to countenance him at Romei-*- 
and was it likely that they should record the deift^f 
cation of a man who, being a vagabond and an im< 
postor^ disgraced his supporters, and whose eleva^ 
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tion bespoke only the malice and baseness of those 
vdio sought to raise him ? 

Some years after the claims of Jesus and of Simon 
had been discussed at Rome, Josephus was brought 
as an illustrious captive to that ci^. He witnessed 
the reproaches thrown upon Jesus and his feithful 
followers ; and he felt it his duly* to meet them by 
a fiill and explicit testimony in his Antiquities. In 
doing this^ hie took an opportunity to contrast these 
veiy opposite claimants, by bringing them together 
9na .placing them before the reader in the same 
page. *^ And about this time existed Jesus, a wise 
man, if indeed he might be called a m»i ; for he 
was the authw of wonderful works, and the teacher 

of such men as delight in the truth Nor did the 

nation of the Samaritans escape disturbance ; €or 
thi^ were stirred up by a man who made no scruple 
of telling falsehocMis ; and who, influenced by the 
desire of popularity, imposed on the multitude by 
various artifices," &c. 

Nothing could be more wise and effectual than 
this conduct of Josephus. After having attested 
Hie wisdom, thf love of truth, and the wonderful 
wotkswfaich distinguished our Lord, he holds up to 
public iniamy, as a Uar, an impostor, and a dis- 
turber of the public peace, the man whom the senate^ 
Crom hatred agafaist the truth, Jiad raised to divine 
faonoius. It is observable that Josephus, whose 
tnttirilions in general are easy and obvious, has here 
¥H>lated die natural order of time and place : Jesus 
from' Judea, and Simon from Samaria, are brought 
to Rome and connectedwith the transactions which 
occurred in that city. The cause of this apparent 
abruptness vs to be sought in the circumstances in 
wfaira tlus cautious advocate publislmi his Ipstpfjr* 
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In Rome, Jesus ivasidUfiied as m insgidan ; m Bomis^ 
Simon was advanced to divine honours. In Romi^ 
therefore, Josephns was called upon to justify the 
one and to expose the other. And it would hmt 
been more creditable in modern cntica to eHfdore 
the design ctf the writer, than to rqeet the passage 
as spurious fmm its apparent want of connexion; : 
< t The adoration paid to Jesus Christ iiaturalljr 
awakened die envy of Caligula. He saw one of tlit£ 
nation, whom he mortally hated, worriiipped 89 a 
god. He airrogated the titles iand wore the badges 
of Jupiter, ApoUo, &e. in order ta ^hare the vain 
honours that were paid them ; nor 0(fnAA he be less 
ambitious to-partieipate in the homagepaid to Jesut; 
When Tiberius proposed Us deification to the set 
nal^ they in return expressed a msh to deify hiois 
The proposal no doubt proceeded from nudiee and 
envy (owaxds Jesiis. The emperor, however, had 
the prudence or virtue to decline the proposal. Tibt 
senate, now inured to servility and adu&tion, knew 
how dangerous it was to resist the -will of Caesar : 
but on this occasion they availed themsdves ^f bis 
seeming self-denial, aftd dextenyusly ooneeided thdr 
refusal under the vdil of a handsome compliratdnL ' 
Caligula acted a veiy difierent ^rt. t& vanity 
and ambition yptrt inflamed into madaesa by 1^ 
people of Alexandria, and by a few favourites wfan 

were Egyptiuit^ and who were actuated. .onl^.bjf 
deepHrooti»ima&^ against the Jews t andrhebmef 
corned divine hoimurs from Ihss people as. wdl at 
from other nations. In order to answer tius endi hrl 
caused his image to be erected hi the synagogiiisi 
of ik» Jews at Borne, Alexandria, and ev^n in tha 
fempte at Jerusalem. Hus was one of the greatef^ 
c^lfiiaities: that hefel the Jcwbh natiom Josephua 



«nd 1^^ have given an'aceount of this attempt. 
The fbrmer writes that *' Caligula Ordered PetroniuA 
to go with an army to Jerasalem to set ujp his sta*' 
tues in the temple there ; enjoining him, if the Jews 
•pposed it, to put to death all tnat made any re^^ 
sistatice^ and to make all the rest of the natioii 
slfwes. Petronius therefore marched from Antioch 
into Judea with three legions, and a large body of 
SMXidliaries raised in Syria. All were hereupon filled 
with consternation, the army bring^ come as far as 
Ptolemais. The Jews then gathering together went 
to the pkdn near Ptolemais, and entreated Petronius 
in the first place for their laws, and in the next plac^ 
for themselves.'' Petronius was moved by their en* 
treaties, and leaving his army and the statues at 
Ptolemais went into GalSee; and at Tiberias calls 
together the chief men of the Jevnsh pec^le, and 
eomorts them to submit to the emperor's (»'ders; 
When they could not engage so to do, he asked 
them, *' Will ye then fight against C^sar ?** The 
Jews answered him, that they offered up sacri* 
fices twice every day for Csesar and the Roman peo- 
ple. But that if he would set up the images, he 
ought first of all to sacrifice the whole Jewish na- 
tion ;> jknd that they were ready to submit tiiem- 
selves, their vdves and childiren, to the slaughter. 

.Pbilo s^s that thie tidings of these orders having 
reached Jerusalem, the Jews, abandoning theii^ 
cities^ villages, and the open country, all went to 
Petronius in Phenicia, both men and wonien, the 
aid, l^e young) and the middle»aged ; — ^that they 
threw - themselves down upon the ground befoi« 
Petronius, with weeping and kmentation; — that 
being ordered, by bi^i to rise up, they.appjroach^d 
him covered, wklx dust, vidtli thdt hands behind 
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thcm^ as met! oondemoed jto die ; and th«t then the 
senate bespoke Petronius in this manner: /* Wje: 
come to you, sir, as you see, unarmed. We haw 
brought with us our wives,, and childretv and rela- 
tions, and throw ourselves down before you as^jtt 
the feet of Caius, having leftjione at home, that^you 
may save all or destroy all*/' This b one remark- 
able and distressing instance in which were verified 
the words of our. Lord, when he says '1 1 came not 
to send peace but a sword/' Matt. x. 34. . Philo 
and Josephus were fully iiware tiiat the blessed Jesus 
was the primary but innocent cause of the.calam&y 
which at this time visited .the Jewish nation.; hiit 
their zeal for Christ led them to throw over this cir 

traordinary fact the veil ot silence* 

A singular circumstance related by Fhilo dis* 
closes the connexion between the pollution of ;tbe 
Jewish synagogues in Egypt and the claims.of Je* 
sus: 'Mlien the soldiers of the governor took Jestts 
into the common hall, and gathered unto him the 
whole band of soldiers ; and they stripped him,, and 
put on him a scarlet robe. And when they had 
platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon hb head» 
and a reed in his right hand : and. they bowed the 
knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail^king 
of the Jews/' Matt* xxvii. 27. '* And they brou^t a 
maniac/' says Philo, *^ and having placed him on. an 
eminence, they put upon his head a broad reed for a 
diadem^ and covered his body with a carpet instead 
of a scarlet robe, and withal placed a rush picked 
up tn the way as a sceptre in his hand* Iiai^ng 
thus invested him with the mock insigiua of. jxiy- 

* See J. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. ix. Philo de Legat. p. 1024* 
See the mjndicioas and ill-fonDded use wh^eh the good Dr. 
Lardner endearoiin to make of tbif fact toL i* p. 97* 
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sltjr, pefsons were intiodneed to him, some as if to 
Salute him as a king^ Then a loud cry was heard 
from the surrounding crowd, saluting him lord*.'* 

In regard to the attempt of CaUgula to compel 
the Jews to worship him as a god^Jliilo has an- 
other passage most worthy of otMervation. *^ Some 
persons/' says he, ** abusing the generous principle 
oi Roman liberty, intniducecl into Italy the worship 
of men. Our nation alone was likely to resist that 
practice hekkg accustomed to choose a voluntary 
deaths kk order as it were to become immortal, ra- 
thcsT ^an suffer any of ^their paternal rites to be 
taken from them^ though that of which they were 
deprived might be very inconsiderable : but it was 
the greatest of all questions, namely, whether the 
derived and corruptible nature of man caxx assume 
even in i^pearance the underived^nd incorruptible 
nature of God, — a presumption whidi cair nation 
deem the most flagrant. For sooner might God 
tranoform himself into a man, than a man into a 
godf." 

The Jewish believers, with I%ilo and Josephuts 
.in the number, whatever reverence they kit for 
Jesus Christ, did not approve of religiously worship- 
ping him. Yet they knew that numbers of the hai* 
ttum converts, well-meanii^ indeed but mistaken 
men, considered him as a god, and air svch entitled 
to their homage. Philo at 1^ <dose of this, pas- 
sa^ appears to allude to such persons as these, 
wM to extaiuato their mistake l^ saying that a god 
might sooner transform Inmself into a man thw- ^ 
man into a god ;— HHrhicfa is ta this effect : ** It is 

* Philo, p. 970. Se^ Eccles. fiesearcbet^ p. $19. 
t PWlo^ p. 10O64 
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impious and absurd* in Caligula to affect a 
character^ and impose himself on us as an object ^ 
worship, merely because one of us is considei^ atf 
a god, and worshipped as such by many : yet we 
Jews deem this e^eedingly improper, thou^ it ig^ 
by no theans so repugnant to reason that a godf 
should descend into, or appear in, the form of ![[ 
man, as that a man, and that too a wicked maii»* 
should assume the nature and attributesr o£ God.* 
Josephus too seems to allude to the ifivinii^^ of 
Christ maintained amongst the heathen conyertSy 
and to intimate that the prevalence of such a doe« 
trine was not at all surprising, when he designateii 
him *^ as a man, if indeed he might be called, ir 



mofi** 



The above passage of Hiilo, moreover, implies 
that the Jews at Rome refused, at the risk of their 
lives, to worship the emperor. And he expressly 
declares that they Were the only iiation who diet 
refuse so to do ; the people of Rome, and the sdtiat6 
in the number, being now become so servile^ ail4i 
at the same time so maliciously disposed towards 
the t^ews, that they rather encouraged than re^ 
strained the attempt o'f the emperor. The foUowing* 
passage of Suetonius (Calig. § 224) shows in ^trikiotf 
colours the madness of tm one and the servility ^' 
the other : ^' He ordered all the images of the gods^ 
that were fimkms'either lor their b^ty or tlie ve*"* 
neration paid theon, amongst which was that of Ju-^. 
pifer dympius^ to be brought from Greece, that ht^ 
might take the heads off and put on his own. He^ 
carried on a pmt of theP^atium as fsuri^ theFonun;^ 
and the temple of Castor and Pollux being con- 
verted into a Idnd of porch to his house, he would 
often stand betwixt the two brothers, and to pre* 
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sent himself to be worshipped by all votaries ; some 
of whom saluted him by the name of Jupiter Sa* 
tiaUs. He ordered likewise a temple and priests, 
and the most choice victims for his own godhead. 
In his temple stood an image of gold, exactly of 
the same size with himself; and which was every 
day dressed up in the same sort of garment as what 
he used. The most jopulent persons in the city 
offered themselves as candidates for the honour of 
being lifis priests, and purchased it successively at 
an imnjense price." Cal. § 22. 

We may therefore conclude with confidence that 
the sufferers mentioned in the following passage 
by the same historian, were either Jews, or those 
who, according to the language of the times, were 
become converts to Judaism. ^^ After deforming 
many persons of honourable rank, by branding them 
in the face with hot irons, he condemned them to 
the mines, to work in the repairing of high-ways, 
or to fighting with wild beasts ; or tying them by 
the neck and heels, in the manner of beasts car- 
ried to slaughter, would shut them up in cages, 
or saw them asunder. Nor were all tliese seve- 
rities inflicted for crimes of great enormity, but for 
reflecting upon his public sports for the entertain- 
-ment of the people ; or because they had never sworn 
hy his genius r Cal. ^ 27. Nothing was more re- 
3)ugnant to the spirit oi Christianity than the scenes 
^ cruelty exhibited in the public sports ; and no 
j)ersons would have the inclination or the magna- 
:»imity to reflect on the .conduct of the emperor, 
xvho caused torrents of human blood to flow on 
t:hose savage occasions, but the followers of Jesus, 
whose-virtuous indignation, as well as magnanimity 
in resisting the claims of Caligula to divine ho- 

H 
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nours, brought on them the sufferings here de- 
scribed. These, in part, must have been the cru- 
elties which Seneca had in view, when, as we have 
seen, he attests that good and honourable men suf- 
fered in the service of Grod. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HISTORY OF CHRIST TRAVESTIED BY LUCIAN. 

W HEN Christianity was first proposed to the Gen- 
tiles it was strongly opposed, because it was new 
and hitherto unknowji. The greatest respect was 
paid to the wise men of Greece and other countries ; 
and whatever doctrine claimed the attention of man- 
kind, not taught or at least not sanctioned by them, 
was rejected with contempt. This objection was 
sorely felt by the learned advocates of the Gospel ; 
and in order to remove it, they employed all their 
talents and learning to discover and to display cer- 
tain analogies between the Christian doctrine and 
the sentiments of the Greek philosophers. In this 
attempt, the writings of Plato, of Heraclitus, and 
Aristotle ; the tenets of Pythagoras and Socrates, 
were appealed to and examined in deciding on the 
credibility of the Christian faith. And here its sup- 
porters were imperceptibly betrayed into the two- 
fold error of making the philosophers, by a forced 
interpretation, to speak the sentiments of Christi- 
ans ; and on the other hand, by the same violehce, 
to make the Christian scriptures speak the language 
of heathen philosophy. 

Seneca was one of the first pagan philosophers 
who pursued this course. The ignominy and the 
persecution that awaited the votaries of the Gospel 
prevented him from making an open avowal of his 

h2 
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faith • He therefore rejected the grosser parts of 
heathenism, and endeavoured to shelter himself 
from reproach by disguising the Christian under the 
name and character of a Stoic. His conduct in this 
respect was followed by others ; and multitudes of 
men arose in Rome, in Greece, and in Egypt, who, 
considering the Gospel to be a divine philosophy, 
borrowed its leading tenets, and taught them as 
lessons from the schools of E})icurus, Carneades, 
Diogenes, and Plato. Many of these we shall find 
on inquiry profited by the new light which they 
had received ; and in consequence led, like Seneca, 
virtuous and honourable lives* Others of them 
adopted a quite opposite line of conduct. Actuated 
by deep-rooted enmity, they nevertheless borrowed 
its leading sentiments on the subject of God, of 
providence, of virtue, and of a future state, without 
acknowledging or even noticing the source whence 
they borrowed them, but held them forth to the 
world as principles peculiar to themselves ; thus 
endeavouring to rival the Gospel by its own re- 
flected lustre, and neutralize its purifying influence 
by mixing it with the pagan philosophy. In this 
number stood Epictetus, . the unworthy disciple of 
Epaphroditus, Marcus Antoninus, Plutarch, Apu- 
leius, and many others ; men who, though disguised 
under the garb of moral wisdom, possessed hearts 
diametrically opposite to truth and virtue. Among 
these arose a third class of men, whose principles 
and conduct proved still more prejudicial to the 
Gospel. A multitude of impostors, professing to 
be Cynics or Stoics, perceived a plentiful harvest of 
wealth and honour in the simplicity and liberality 
of the early Christians; and, uniting with the 
' Gnostics, they entered the Christian church, ajtid 
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sought to become shepherds of the peaceful flocks 
which they soon hoped to shear *. 

This state of things offered advantages too favour- 
able to be overlooked by the open adversaries of 
Christianity. Seeing many attempting to shelter 
and to propagate it under titles and forms bor- 
rowed from the Grecian philosophy, these endea- 
voured in return to extend to the Christians, how- 
ever sincere and spotless, the errors and vices which, 
debased the pagan philosophers. In executing this 
purpose, satire and ridicule were more efficacious 
weapons than reason and argument ; and Luciano 
of Samosata, a man of boundless wit, learning, and 
genius, attacked and exposed the most distinguished 
and depraved among the impostors, as if they re- 
allv resembled Jesus and his true followers. Nor 
did this elegant but profligate writer stop here : he 
even strips the holy Jesus of his spotless purity, and 
brings him forward on the public stage under the. 
name and character of a Stoic philosopher; thus 
representing him as actuated by the same folly, ex- 
travagance, and mean ambition which characterized 
the worst and most notorious of that sect. 

One of his treatises gives an account of the death, 
of Peregrintt^y which he thus begins with an im- 
posing air of gi'avity and truth : " The wretched 
Peregrinus, or Prpteus, (for so he always chose to 
style himself,) has at length met the fate of his 
namesake in Homer ; for, after taking a thousand 
shapes, he is at last turned into fire : s\ich was his 

* We have traces of their union with the churches in the 
NewTestament. '* Beware of the Cynics, beware of evil doersi" 
Phil-, iii, 2. *' Without are the Cynics, and sorcerers, and for- 
nicators." Rev xxii. 15. In both these instances the original 
certainly alludes to the double meaning of the word Kuyg^. 
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insatiable thirst after glory. Yes, my friend, this 
first and greatest of men is reduced to a cinder, fol- 
lowing the example of Empedocles ; with this dif- 
ference only, that he seemed rather wiUing to con- 
ceal himself from the eyes of men, when he threw 
himself into the flames, whilst our noble hero chose 
the most public festival, built a magnificent funeral 
pile, and leaped in before innumerable witnesses, 
after haranguing the Grecians and acquainting them 
with his intention some days before the ceremony*." 

By the Peregrin us or Proteus here described, the 
author means not, as the reader might suppose, 
some real individual of that name, but Jesus Christ, 
the whole piece being a mock representation of him 
and his Gospel. The identity of Peregrinus with 
the Lord Jesus is placed beyond doubt by the follow- 
ing passage: "About this time it was that he 
learned the wotiderful philosophy of the Christians, 
being intimately acquainted with many of their 
priests and scribes ; in a very short time he con- 
vinced them that they were all boys to him, became 
their prophet, their leader, grand president, and, in 
short, all in all to them. He explained and inter-* 
preted several of their books, and wrote some him- 
self. They also regarded him as a god, received him 
as a lawgiver, and adopted his name as their patron. 
Accordingly, they still worship that great man, 
though crucified in Palestine, for having introduced 
this new mystery into the world." ^11. 

Having thus seen that Peregrinus and Jesus 
mean the same person, I will next make a few ex^- 
tracts from this celebrated treatise ; which serves, 
beyond any other work, to place the malignity a.n4 

* See Luciani Opera, ed. Hem, vol. iii. p. 325, where tbU 

Treatise stands* 
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iialsehood of those who opposed the Gospel in the 
most striking light. ^ 

" When Theagenes ^ (for that was the bawler's ^ 

xiame) had finished his harangue, I asked one of the ' '\ ' t 

T)y-standers what he meant by the fire, or what re- I ^^ ' 

lation Hercules and Empedocles had to Proteus. 

^ Proteus/ replied he, * intends very soon to burn 

liimself at the Olympic games.' * But how/ said I, 

^ and for what reason ?' He was going ta answer me, 

"^;vhen the Cynic bawled so loud that I could not hear 

^ny thing but what he thought proper to add con- 

jerning Proteus, on whom he bestowed the most 

.avish encomiums. For, not condescending so low 

to compare him with Diogenes, or his master 

-^ntisthenes, or even with Socrates himself, Jupiter 

^Dnly could vie with him : thus, I think, raising them 

'fcoth upon a level, the oration closed." ^5. '^ 'The 

"^vorld,' said he, ' hath beheld only two perfect works, 

"the Olympian Jove and Proteus. Phidias formed 

^he one, the other was the work of nature : but 

xiow, alas ! this noble image must go from men to 

"the gods, and leave us wretched orphans all behind 

Inim.' When, after much toil and sweating, he had 

^hus delivered himself, he wept most ridiculously, 

^nd tore his hair, taking care however that he <iid 

not pull off too much of it ; at length, sighing and 

sobbing, he was carried off by some of his friends 

for a little consolation." ^ 6. 

" No sooner had this gentleman finished his fine 
harangue than another rose up, not suffering the 
crowd to disperse, but pouring as it were his libation 
on the yet smoking entrails. This man, after a 
loud laugh, which seemed to come from the bottom 
of his heart, began thus : * As the infamous The- 
agenes finished his lamentable oration with the 
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tears of Heraclitus, I, on the other hand, shall be- 
gin mine with the laugh of Democritus.' He then 
laughed so heartily that few of us could refrain from 
joining with him. Then turning himself towards 
the audience, * What,' said he, ^ can I do but laugh 
when I hear such ridiculous speeches, and see a set 
of reverend grey-beards ready to dance on their 
heads in honour of a contemptible and rascally fel- 
low ? But that you may know what kind of an idol 
this is who is going to burn himself, give ear a little 
to me, as I am well acquainted with his life and 
manners ; and, moreover, have made diligent in- 
quiry into it amongst those who have had reason to 
know him but too well. This famous work of na*- 
ture, this model for Polycletus, no sooner arrived at 
man's estate than he was caught in adultery at a 
certain place in Armenia, where he was obliged to 
jump out at a window after he had received a severe 
drubbing : not to mention his debauching a beau- 
tiful girl, whose parents he bribed with three 
thousand denarii not to carry him before the go- 
vernor of Asia." ^9. " These freaks, and a great 
mittiy of the same kind, I shall pass over, as the clay 
was yet rude and uninformed, not as yet wrought 
upinto an image of perfection ; but what he did to 
his father must be taken notice of. You have all, 
I doubt not, heard how he strangled the old man 
whom he would not permit to live beyond his six- 
tieth year. When the crime was divulged he ba- 
nished himself, and wandered about from place to 
place." ^10. 

The person here called Theagenes, who bawled 
in praise of Jesus, and who bitterly wept in the 
prospect of his death, seems to mean the evangelist 
John, the friend of his bosom, and to whose GospeJ 
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Lucian has an evident allusion. " Let hot your 
hearts be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.... I am the way, the truth, and the life; no 
one Cometh to the Father but through me.... If I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will again return and 
take you to myself....! will not leave you orphans^ 
I will return to you." These, and the other pathetic 
words which our Lord for the last time addressed 
to his disciples, supplied the materials of the above 
mock representation. " But now, alas! this noble 
image must go from men to the gods, and leave us 
wretched orphans all behind him." 

The reader will be surprised to find that such 
things as are contained in the preceding paragraph 
could be imputed even by his bitterest enemies to 
the blessed Jesus. But in truth the account is alle- 
gorical. Lucian comprehends the Gospel as well as 
its author under the terms Peregrinus or Proteus ; 
and he applies to Christ personally what is to be 
understood metaphorically of his religion. It Is in 
reference to the difibsion of Christianity in foreign 
countries that the writer calls him Peregrinus. 
Many of the Gnostics, there is reason to believe, 
altered and corrupted the Gospels in their pos- 
session: and their enemies hence took an oppor- 
tunity to say that the Christians, as if they were 
drunk, continually changed the records of their 
faith. This is the circumstance which Lucian has 
in view when he stigmatizes the Saviour under the 
title of Proteus*. This unravels the meaning of our 
author where he says that Peregrinus killed his fa- 

* Proteus had the power of changing himself into every 
shape, Ovid. Met. lib. 8.730. Od.4.4l7. And the giving of this 
name to CJirist is grounded, I doubt not^ on his transfiguration 
on the mount. Matt. xvii. 2. 
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ther. When Christ taught the Gospel, he abolished 
fot ever what we now call Judaism : and after the 
Jewish religion became extinct, Christianity, its 
offspring, was diffused over the world. 

Moses taught the principles of Christianity, though 
he sketched it in a ruder form, and blended it with 
grosser elements. Jesus brought it to perfection, 
making it to consist of a few simple but sublime moral 
truths, and separating it from all external ordinances. 
Of this Lucian seems aware ; and hence he asserts 
that Peregrinus was rude and uninformed, nor as 
yet wrought into an image of perfection. Accord- 
ingly, the adultery said to be committed by Proteus 
in Armenia, and his jumping out at a window, 
after receiving a severe drubbing, is a fiction found- 
ed on the conduct of Joseph, of Moses in the court 
of Pharaoh, the sufferings of the Israelites, and 
their departure from Egypt. 

The proposal made by Pilate to release our Lord 
when apprehended and brought before his tribunal, 
seems to be the circumstance which gave birth to 
the following fiction : ^* Peregrinus, however, was 
set at liberty by the governor of Syria, a man of 
learning and a lover of philosophy, who withal well 
knew the folly of the man ; and that he would will- 
ingly have suffered death for the sake of that glory 
and reputation which he would have acquired by it : 
thinking him, however, not worthy of so honour- 
able an exit, he let him go." § 14. 

Christianity, we have seen, was soon after the death 
of Christ received by the Jews in Egypt, though we 
may well suppose they debased it by the prejudices 
and rites to which they had been previously devoted. 
This mixture of Judaism with the Gospel on one 
hand and of paganism on the other, which in a cen- 
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tury or two afterwards ended in the complete esta- 
blishment of monkery and superstition, is thus 
licentiously ridiculed by our author : " After this 
he set out on a third expedition against Egypt, and 
visited Agathobulus ; there he shaved one half of 
his head, rubbed his face over with mud, and, in 
the midst of a great multitude, whipped himself 
with a rod, or suffered any body else to whip him 
as long as they pleased. These and many other 
freaks still more extraordinary he played for some 
time." § 17. 

Our Lord appears from the commencement of 
his ministry to have foreseen his death, and to have 
met it with the most steady resolution. He re- 
peatedly forewarned his disciples that he was soon 
to be crucified : at first only distinctly hinting at 
the violent fate that awaited him. See Matt.ix. 15. 
But as the event drew nigh, he explicitly apprized 
them of it. ^* From that time Jesus began to tell 
his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer 
many things from the elders or chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised on the third 
day." Matt. xvi. 21. See also xvii. 22. This im- 
portant circumstance in the history of our Lord is 
thus travestied by Lucian : ^' At the next Olympiad 
Peregrinus produced a discourse, composed during 
the four intervening years, in praise of the man who 
brought the water, with an apology for his own con.- 
duct ; but at length growing into disrepuie he was 
taken butlittlenoticeof,forall his tricks were nowob^ 
solete; and having nothing new to amuse them with, 
or by which he could acquire fame, he thought at 
last of this funeral pile, and accordingly gave out 
amongst the Grecians that he should burn himself 
ppon it in a very short time : for this purpose he 
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began immediately to dig the ditch, bring the wood, 
and prepare every thing with wonderful fortitude 
and. magnanimity. But true bravery, in my opi- 
nion, is shown by patiently waiting for death, and 
not in flying from life ; or, if he must die, why not 
depart by some other means, so many thousands as 
there are, and, not by fire, and with all that tragical 
preparation ! If he was so fond of flame, as being 
more in the Herculean style, why could not he have 
chosen some secret woody mountain, where be 
might have gone and burned himself in silence 
alone, or accompanied only by his Theagenes, by 
way of a faithful Philoctetes ? But he must needs 
do it at the Olympic games, and in a full assembly, 
roasting himself as it were on the stage ; not but it 
is a death which, by Hercules, he long since de- 
served, if parricides and atheists are worthy of it. 
In this respect he was rather late ; he sliould have 
beep roasted long ago in Phalaris's bull, and not 
have perished in a moment ; for I have often heard 
this is the shortest way of dying, as it is only open- 
ing the mouth, catching the flame, and expiring im- 
mediately: but he has fallen upon this expedient, 
I suppose, because it is grand and magnificent for 
a man to be burned in a sacred ground where no 
corpse can be buried. You all, no doubl, remember 
him who wanted to be immortal, and could find no 
other way of becoming so but by setting fire to the. 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. This man, such is 
his love of glory, is ambitious of the same fate.** 
§21, 22. 

'^ He tells us that he does it to serve mankind, ta 
teach them to despise death, and suffer the most, 
cruel torments. But I would ask one question of: 
you, not of him : Would you wish to have male^ 
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factors Imitate this fortitude, contemn death, burn- 
ing alive, and such dreadful things ? I am sure 
you would not. How then could Proteus know 
that it would be of use only to the good, and would 
not make the bad and vicious more fearless of dan- 
ger and more audacious ?'^ ^ 23. 

The person here said to liave brought the water 
means John the Baptist ; and the discourse in praise 
of him is founded on the testimony which our Lord 
bore to his superiority over other men, as recorded 
in Matt. xi. 11. The period of our Lord's ministry 
is not determined with absolute certainty ; the ge- 
neral opinion however is, that it lasted three years. 
Lucian alludes to its duration in saying that he com- 
posed the discourse during the intervening period of 
four years, the notion of its having continued so 
long being. perhaps prevalent in the age of this 
writer. 

Luqian is forced to confess that Peregfinus died 
to seiTe mankind, and called upon his disciples to 
follow his example. Tlie warning that Jesus re- 
peatedly gave to them was, " If any one wish to 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me." Matt. xvi. 24. Hard as 
this condition was, the early converts strictly com- 
plied with it : and Lucian himself bears testimony 
to their zeal and fidelity in this respect. ^* These 
infatuated men have persuaded themselves that they 
are altogether immortal, and will live for ever. They 
despised death, therefore, and offered up their lives 
a voluntary sacrifice, being taught by their lawgiver 
that they were all brethren ; and that quitting our 
Grecian gods, they must worship their own sophist 
who was crucified, and live in obedience to his laws 
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In compliance with them, they looked with contempt 
on all worldly treasures, and held every thing in 
common, maxims which they had adopted without 
any reason or foundation." ^13. This writer allows 
that the Christians believed themselves altogether 
immortal, that is, that they were superior to death 
in soul and body; but he keeps out of sight the evi- 
dence which they had for this belief, namely, the 
death and subsequent resurrection of their divine 
master, expressly given as a pledge of their own. 
If human nature was the same as it is at present, 
we may rest assured that men would not part with 
their property, and even with their lives, without the 
most convincing proofs that their faith was founded 
on the rock of truth. Yet this writer asserts, that 
they adopted their notions without reason or found- 
ation . If this assertion be true, the nature of man 
is widely changed. The foundation of the Christian 
faith was not an opinion, but a fact ; and if its vo- 
taries parted with all that the world regard as dear, 
and submitted to hardships the most revolting, 
without adequate inquiry into that fact, we are 
forced to conclude that the human mind is no 
longer governed by the same laws. 

Our author further argues, that it was a dan-* 
gerous thing to teach men to despise death, because 
malefactors could be restrained from crimes only so 
long as they were influenced by the fear of punish- 
ment. Every enlightened believer will be pleased 
to see the enemies of the Gospel driven on such 
miserable shifts in order to evade its claims. Lu- 
cian well knew, notwithstanding what he here says, 
that Jesus did not teach those who were wicked, but 
those who by believing in him ceased to be wicked, 
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to despise death ; that while he held forth glory, 
honour, and immortality to the penitent, he threat- 
ened the incorrigible sinner with indignation and 
wrath. 

The scene in the garden of Gethsemane implies, 
that the blessed Jesus entertained a wish, if not a 
hope, that the terrible catastrophe before him should 
be averted by the shield of Providence. His words 
on that solemn occasion were, *^ Oh ! my Father ! 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : never- 
theless, not as I but as thou wilt." Matt. xxvi. 39. 
His conduct on this occasion is the foundation of 
the following fiction : 

" We are told by some that he had changed his 
mind, and gave out a mere invention of his own, 
that Jupiter would not suffer a place so sacred to 
be polluted ; but with regard to that he might make 
himself easy, for I wQuld venture to swear that none 
of the gods would be angry at hearing that Pere- 
grinus had destroyed himself. But it was impos- 
sible for him to retreat ; the wretches who accom- 
panied him took care to^gg him on, to animate 
his resolution, and prevent his receding from it 
through fear : if he had dragged in two or three of 
these along with him, he would have done at least 
one good office." ^ 26. 

The firmness with which Jesus met his fate arose 
from a persuasion pn one hand that his suffering 
was predicted by the prophets, and by a conviction 
on the other that the Almighty would the third day 
raise him from the dead. His words to the disci- 
ples were, " Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day." This affecting part of our Lord's history is 
thus travestied by Lucian : 
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" He meant, I hear,, no longer to be called Pro- 
teus y but to take upon him the name of Phcenixj 
because the Indian bird so called builds its own 
funeral pile, and, when it arrives at the extremity 
of old age, burns itself. He had likewise spread it 
abroad, and brought forth some old oracles to prove 
it was decreed by the fates, that he should appear 
as the guardian deity of the night.'* 
. As the author of light and immortality, Christ 
was truly the light of the world ; and he applies this 
figure to himself conformably to ancient prophecy: 
^* The people which aat in darkness saw a great 
light : and to. them who sat in the region of the 
shadow of death, light is sprung up." Matt. iv. 16. 
This allusion to the luminary of day, our author in 
derision thus reverses: " He brought forth some old 
oracles to prove that he should appear as the guar* 
dian deity of the night. ^"^ These oracles he as- 
cribes not to the Jewish prophets, but to the Sibyl ; 
and one of them to this effect he puts in the mouth 
of Theagenes : " When Proteus, far the best of the 
Cynics, after jumping into the flames and burning 
himself in the holy place of high Jove, shall ascend 
to heaven; then, indeed, I command all those who 
eat the fruits of the earth to worship this night guar* 
dian, this greatest of heroes, seated on the same 
throne with Vulcan and Hercules." § 29. Here is 
an evident allusion to the language of the apostle : 
" Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name, 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
of those in heaven and those on earth, and under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father." Phil. ii.9. 
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^* Jewsus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost. And behold, the veil 
of the temple was rent in twdn, from the top to the 
bottom ; and the earth did quake, and the rocl^ 
rent: and th^ graves were opened; and many bo- 
dies of saints which slept, arose, and came out of 
the graves after his resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many.** Matt, xxvii* 60. 

To this scene Lucian alludes, and endeavours,' 
awful as it is, to burlesque it. He represents him- 
self as present at the death of Peregrinus ; and on 
returning home, he was asked by many as to wh^t 
he had seen : " When,** says he, " I met with a 
sensible man, I told him the plain fact, as I do you : 
to the gaping logs I added some tragic story of my 
own ; such, for instance, as when the pile was lit, 
and Proteus had thrown himself upon it, a great 
noise was heard, the earth shook, and a vulture was 
seen to rise out of the flarne^ and fly towards hea* 
ven, crying with a hud voice , I have l^t earth and 
go to Olympus.'* ^ 39. 

The vulture, as he himself says, means the phos^ 
fdx^ a fabulous bird, which is supposed to rise from 
its own ashes, and as such a proper emblem of the 
resurrection. The opening of the graves, and the 
coming forth of the dead, Lucian was unwilling to 
acknowledge or even to mention : he therefore sub- 
stittites for the whole clause in italics the fiction 
that a vulture was seen. In my Illustrations of the 
Four Gospels^ p. 577, 1 have shown that the whole 
x)f this scene was a supernatural appearance, calcu- 
lated to impress on the beholders a strong convic- 
tion of the resurrection of the dead, in consequence 
of the resurrection of Jesus. And it is remarkable 
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thatLucian appears to have understood the narrative 
in the same light. 

" And very early in the morning, the first day of 
the week, they came unto the sepulchre, at the rising 
of the sun.. ..and saw a young man sitting on the 
right side, clothed in a long white garment.... And 
he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 
^ preach the Gospel to every creature." See Mark xvi. 
On this is founded the following fiction : 

" Going some time after into the assembly, I met 
a grey-haired old man, whom by his beard and grave 
appearance one would have taken for a creditable 
witness, who, notwithstanding, after relating every 
thing that had happened to Proteus, told us how he 
had seen him after he was burned, in a white gar- 
ment, crowned with olive, walking about ; and that 
he had left him very cheerful and merry^ in the 
portico. After all, he brought in my vulture also, 
und swore he saw it fly out of the pile, though I 
had myself placed him there on purpose to ridicule 
such mad and foolish fellows as himself. 

" You may easily guess the consequence of all 
this. What a heap of bees will be settling in that 
place ! What a congregation of grasshoppers, what 
a flight of crows will be there, as many as at the 
tomb of Hesiod ; with a thousand miracles of the 
same kind ! I doubt not but there will be statues 
of him at Elis, and in every part of Greece : for 
they say he has already written letters to all the 
principal cities, andcertain covenants^ exhortations^ 
and laws, which he sent them bv ambassadors 
chosen from amongst his followers, and whom he 
has dignified with the title of messengers from the 
dead, or runners to the shades below.'* § 40, 41 . 
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Such is the view which this writer has thought 
fit to give of the death and character of Jesus Christ. 
The end which he had in writing a book so false 
and infamous, and the strong additional evidence it 
affords in behalf of the Gospel, will be considered 
in the sequel. I shall only add in this place, that 
Lucian was fully acquainted mth the evangelical re- 
cords ; and this renders very probable a tradition 
handed down from antiquity, that he once had been 
a professor of Christianity. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

THE CHARACTER OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS DRAWN 

BY LUCIAN AND ARISTIDES. 

To the treatise about Peregrinus Lucian has sub- 
joined a dialogue between Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Philosophy. While the two former converse about 
lus resolution to die, they see a person flying to- 
wards them : ** Who is this," says Jupiter," com- 
ing in such a hurry, crying most bitterly, as if 
she had received some injury .'^ — It is Philosophy^ 
she calls upon me in a piteous tone. My dear 
daughter, what is the matter? why hast thou left 
mankind, and for what comest thou hither ? Have 
the ignorant and foolish taken counsel against 
yoUy as they did formerly, when on the accusation 
of Anytus they slew the divine Socrates ^ Is that 
the cause of your flight ?" Philosophy answers, 
" No. The multitude have long held me in the 
highest esteem and veneration ; I have been almost 
adored by them, though they did not fuUyunderstand 
me: but there are some — what shall I call them 'i 
who take my name upon them, wear the mask of 
friendship, and pretend to be my intimate ac- 
quaintance ; these are the men who have used me 
most cruelly. They in habit, look, gesture, and 
appearance, much resemble me: these enlist them- 
selves under my banners, take my name, and call 
themselves my friends and followers; but their lives . 
are infamous, full of ignorance, impudence, and 
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vice; these are the greatest disgrace to me; by 
these I have been injured, and from these, O father^ 
I have flown*." 

. Presently after this, Philosophy gives a more 
ftiU and ddinite description of them. *' There is 
a low set of men, servile, mean, and mercenary, 
who never had, in their youth, any converse or 
communion with me, but were either servants, 
tradesmen, cobblers, smithis, fullers, preparers of 
wool for the women, or engaged in some handi- 
craft or other of this kind, and consequently from 
their childhood scarce even so much as heard of 
my name: but finding, when they were advanced 
in life, that my followers met with universal esteem 
and admiration ; that men put confidence in them, 
obeyed their dictates, and dreaded their censure; 
all this, they thought, was very desirable, and 
seemed to establish a little empire: but to fit 
themselves for this way of life was a ^flieult task» 
or rather, indeed, totally impracticable. In the 
mean time, little was got by the arts they professed; 
and they had much ado, with all their labour, to 
support themselves. Servitude was a heavy bur- 
den, and to maiiy of them grew intolerable. Com- 
pelled by these difficulties, they resolved to cast (what 
the sidlors call) their sacred anchor, and moor their 
^hip in my harbour : and to this end, they called 
in Ignorance and Impudence for their allies, , with 
Calumny and Abuse, that are ever ready to assist 
them. Well stored with these, (pretty provision, 
you will say, for Philosophy,) they trick themselves 
out, and assume my habit and appearance ; like 
iEsop'sass, who, putting on the lion's skin, brayed 

*■ FugUivi, Luciani Opera^ vol. iii. p. 365. § 3> 4« 
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as fiercely as he could, and expected to be taken 
for a real lion : and some there were whom they 
easily imposed on. Our manners, in regard to 
external appearances, you well know, are easily 
imitated ; it is no great hardship to put on an old 
cloak, to carry a bag at one's side, and a club in 
one's hand, to make a noise, or rather to bark at 
and abuse every body. They would not live now 
upon plain pulse and coarse food, as they did before 
on herbs and salads ; but flesh of all kinds, and the 
finest wine : they collected a tribute wherevier the^ 
went, or, as they called it, sheared their sheep, 
every body giving them something, either out of 
respect, or ror fear they should be abused by them : 
they thought, no doubt, they had an equal right 
to all advantages with the true philosophers ; nor 
is it every one who can discern the difference, 
where externals are alike. If you inquire too strictly 
into their character, they have recourse invariably 
to ab\ise and violence : if you find fault with their 
lives, they refer you to their doctrine ; and if you 
dislike their doctrine, they desire you to consider 
their lives. 

" Tlie whole city abounds with impostors of this 
kind, especially amongst the followers of Diogenes, 
Crates, and Antistlienes, all those who fight under 
Cynic banners ! these never imitate that vigilance, 
that domestic care and attention, that memory, 
that love of their master, which dogs are so re- 
markable for: but their barking, their greediness, 
their gluttony, their fawning, flattery, and love of 
a good table ; Ithese are canine qualities, in which 
they are great proficients. 

" You may easily foresee what will be the con- 
sequence of this; men will quit their shops, and 
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leave the arts uncultivated, when they find that, 
though tliey labour from morning to night, they 
cannot support themselves; whilst a set of idle 
impostors can live in affluence, take what they 
please, be angry at those who will not give, and 
scarce thankful to those who do : — this nmst appear 
a golden age to them ; the honey flows into their 
mouths from heaven . 

" Their riotous and drunken behaviour at feaste 
it would be tedious to mention, though they are all 
the while railing at drunkenness, avarice, and las- 
civiousness. Nothing can be more contradictoiy 
than their words and their actions are to each other: 
they style themselves the enemies of flattery, though 
in adulation they excel Struthias and Gnathonides ; 
recommend truth to every body, and at the same 
time never open their lips without a falsehood. 
Pleasure, they tell you, is injurious to all, and 
Bpicurus is their foe: for her, notwithstanding, 
and for her alone, they act and live. Ever petu- 
lant, complaining on the least occasion^ and prone 
to anger, like little children: this makes them 
ridiculous to all beholders; for when they are 
angry, a livid paleness spreads over their faces, 
they look fierce and furious, and their mouths are 
full of foam, or rather of poison : — never, my friend, 
may you be near when the filth flows from them ! 
Gold or silver, cries every one of them,/I disdain : 
I want only an obolus to buy me a few lupines ; 
the next fountain or river will supply me with 
drink : but in a little while they ask not for oboli 
or drachmas, but for immense riches. What 
merchant for his freight receives half of what phi- 
losophy brings to these men ? When they have 
got what they wanted, the wretched cloak is soon 
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thrown by; they purchase fine clothes, fine women, 
and whole streets, and bid adieu to the pouch of 
Crates, the cloak of Antisthenes, and Diogenes^s 
tub*." 

Before I make any remarks on tl^is false and 
malicious representation, I shall here produce 
what the sophist Arisiides^ who flourished about 
the middle of the second century, and a contem- 
porary with Lucian, has said of tlie same people. 
*' But who can avoid being filled with indignation, 
that men of no worth should censure Demosthenes, 
whom I look upon as a Mercury come down from 
heaven to afford us an example of eloquence? 
What living man can bear this in people who 
utter more solecisms than words ; who contemn 
others, as much as they deserve to be contemned; 
who extol virtue, but do not practise it ? There 
is no need to mention their insatiable avarice, when 
they catch at every thing they can get : who call 
indigence by the name of communion, who call 
singularity philosophy, and poverty contempt of 

* Fugitivi, Lac. vol. iii. p. 365, § 12^20. In this piece, 
as might be expected^ many Scriptural expressions occur. Thus i 
Q\ pkQ(ro(poi sm^wki^v riya eirt^ovkevxairi o'Oiy § 4. Have the 
philosophers taken any counsel against you ? Ps- ii. 2« See Acts 
IV. 27, Jupiter is said to send Philosophy from heaven^ fron^ 
the very motive which induced the Universal Father to send his 
Sop into the world: " When you, Jupiter, beheld mankind 
sunk in vice, folly, and injunice ; and every thing involved Id 
error, ignorance, and iniquity ; you took pity on the human 
racot and sent me down, commanding me to prevent their 
Injuring and oppressing each other ; that they should no longer 
live the life of brutes, but, turning their eye$ to the truth* joiii 
in the bonds of peace and amity, Thou seest, my daughter^i 
(these were your words) what men are doing, and how they 
are led by ignorance and vice : I feel compassion for them, and 
from among my servants I have sel(^ed thee as be^t able %Q 
h^ their wquocU*'* § 4* 
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riches. They make great pretensions to humanity, 
and yet never were beneficial to any ; and are in- 
jurious to those whp would do them a kindness : 
who are scarcely civil to others ; and yet for the 
sake of rich men they travel to the ends of the 
earth: and when they have got them, they promise 
to teach them virtue • • • • who show more regard 
to porters at the door than to their masters • • • • 
These are they who call impudence freedom, and 
to oppose others is reckoned a laudable boldness. 
• • • • Moreover they are arrived at a sort of wisdom, 
which consists in a pretence of n^lecting money, 
whilst they do not refuse to receive what is worth 
money. They have invented a new sort of gene* 
rosity, not to give largely, but to take little. • • « 
These men are neither servile flatterers, nor free 
men; for they deceive as flatterers, and correct 
men as their superiors,. •• .joining together two 
extreme and contrary evils, meanness and assurr 
ance. In manners not unlike the impious people 
in Palestine ; for they acknowledge not the gods. 
They difier from the Greeks and all good men. 
Very dexterous in subverting houses, and disturb^ 
ing families, setting the members of them one 
against another, and getting the management of 
their affairs into their own hands. Who never said 
or did any good thing : who never contributed any 
thing to the public festivals, nor have honoured thci 
gods, nor havepromoted the welfare of the cities, nor 
have comforted the afflicted, nor have reconciled such 
as were at variance, nor have instructed youth, nor 
any others, nor adorned language: but dwelling 
in corners, they are wonderfully wise *." 

* Arist. Opera> vol. ii. p. 308, 309. See Lard. vpl. viii. 84. 
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. The men here drawn in such odious colours are 
the same with those described and defended by 
Philo and Josephus under the name of Esseans at 
Therapeut(B ; and are no other than the followers 
of Jesus. For Lucian represents them as of the 
same sect with him whom he vilifies under the 
title of Peregrimisi and this assuredly means 
Christ. " I suppose," says Jupiter to Philosophy, 
" you were an eye-witness of the old man when he 
burnt himself at Olympia.^" She answers, " No, 
father, I did not go there for fear of those wretches 
I have now described, many of whom I saw going 
thither on purpose to abuse the people assembled, 
and to profane the temple with their noise and 
ribaldry. I never saw him, therefore, nor know 
how he perished.'' This is an indirect reproach 
of our Lord, as being uneducated in the school of 
human wisdom. His own historian, however, has 
recorded a fact to the same effect, which we con- 
ceive by no means to his discredit : " And the 
Jews marvelled, saying. How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learnt .^" John vii. 15. 

Philo first describes the believers in Judea, and 
in the subsequent book their brethren in Egypt. 
To the latter Aristides refers, when he says that 
" in manners they were very like the impious 
people of Palestine : for they acknowledge not the 
gods." These lived in monasteries (Philo himself 
gives that name to their sanctuaries), retired from 
the world, and employed in contemplating the 
glories of a future state. Hence the complaint of 
this sophist that they did no good in society, but 
retired into caverns, and there gave themselves up to 
the contemplation of wonderful things. As these 
philosophers were the followers of Jesus, we are 
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able to account for the invidious light in which 
they are here placed by their enemies. Jesus and 
his apostles derived no aid from human leaniiug, 
but received all necessary assistance to enlighten and 
inform the world, from the immediate power and 
wisdom of God. Even the great apostle of the 
Grentiles, who assuredly was not unacquainted with 
the Greek writers, looked upon their reputed wis- 
dom as folly (1 Cor. i. 2), and scorned it as dung 
compared with the knowledge of Christ and the 
power of his resurrection (Phil. iii. 8). The im- 
mediate converts in Judea precisely entertained 
the same idea of the pagan, philosophy. Hence 
Philo says of them, " As to learning, they leave 
that branch of it which is called logic, as not 
necessary to the acquisition of virtue, to fierce 
disputants about words ; and cultivate natural phi- 
losophy only so far as respects the existence of 
God, and the creation of the universe : other parts 
of natural knowledge they give up to vain and 
subtile metaphysicians, as really surpassing the 
powers of man. But moral philosophy they eagerly 
study, conformably to the established laws of their 
country, the excellence of which the human mind 
can hardly comprehend without the inspiration of 
God." This is the ground of the invective which 
Lucian puts in the mouth of Philosophy. " These 
men enlist themselves under my banners, take my 
name, and call themselves my friends and follow* 
era: but their lives are infamous, full of ignorance, 
impudence, and vice : these are the greatest dis- 
grace to me ; by these I have been injured, and 
from these, O father, I have flown."' 

Lucian moreover says of them, that they were 
^' a low set of men, servile, mean, and mercenary; 
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who never had in their youth any communication 
with Philosophy; but were either servants, trades- 
men, cobblers, smiths, fullers, preparers of wool for 
the women, or engaged in some handicraft or 
other of this kind, and consequently from their 
childhood scarce ever so much as heard of her 
name." The grounds of the imputation here 
thrown upon Christians may be gathered from 
Phiio. " They live principally in villages, and 
avoid the towns, being sensible that as disease b 
generated in the body by corruption, so an inde- 
lible impression is produced in the soul by the 
contagion of society. Some of these men cultivate 
the ground, others pursue the arts of peace, and 
such employments as are beneficial to themselves 

without injury to their neighbours Among 

them no one can be found who manufactures clubs, 
arrows, swords, corselets, shields, or any other 
weapons useful in war, nor even such instruments 
as are easily perverted to evil purposes in timea of 
peace," 

Their eloquent apologist adds: " They seek nei- 
ther to hoard silver and gold, nor to inherit ample 
estates, in order to gratify prodigality and avarice; 
but are content with the mere necessaries of life. 
They are the only people who, jthough destitute 
of money and possessions, and that more from 
choice than the untowardness of fortune, felicitate 
themselves as rich, deeming riches to consist, not 
in amplitude of possession, but, as is really the case, 
in frugality and contentment." This feature, which 
redounds so much to their honour, and so equivo^ 
cally illustrates the heavenly influence of their faith, 
is recognised by Aristides. But instead of allowing 
their, superior excellence in tliis rdspect, he mukes 
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it an additional ground of accusation against them. 
"They have arrived,'' says he, " at a sort of wis- 
dom which consists in a pretence of neglecting 
money, whilst they do not refuse to receive what is 
worth money. They have invented a new sort of ge- 
nerosity, not if Aeygive largely, butif they take little 
for their owi> use/' Though their enemies branded 
them as slaves, the followers of Jesus scorned sla- 
very, and gloried in the noblest of all freedom, a 
freedom from vice and ignorance. " They con- 
demn the owners of slaves as tyrants," writes Philo, 
^^ who violate the principles of justice and equality, 
and impiously transgress the dictates of nature, 
which like a common parent has begotten all men 
alike, and made them brethren, not in name only, 
but in sincerity and truth." Notwithstanding this, 
Lucian holds them forth as a slavish set of men, 
and calls«his very book against them, under the title 
oSJugkiveSf or slaves ♦. Aristides also says, " they 
call impudence freedom, and to oppose others is 
reckoned a laudable boldness." 

Jupiter, on receiving this account from Philo- 
sophy^ exclaims with indignation, " Oh, ye gods ! 
what misery has Philosophy suffered from these 
wretches ! But let us consider what is to be done, 
arid how we shall treat them : my lightning would 
destroy them at a stroke; that is too quick a death." 
Apollo then observes, " Father, I will assist you ; 
for I detest these impostors, these haters of the 
Muses, whom for their sakes I abhor; they are 
not worthy of your thunder. Let us therefore, if it 
seem good to you, send down Mercury to inquire 
into their crimes and determine (heir punishment: 

* Apaitirai yap sxeivoi dtavrs^, § 27. 
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as he is himself well learned, he will be able to 
distinguish the false from the true philosophy; 
will prsuse the one according to its merit, and 
punish the other as it deserves/' Jupiter rejoins, 
*^ Apollo, you advise well; but do you, Hercules, 
accompany him ; and taking Philosophy along with 
you, make the best of your way to earth ; consider 
the extirpation of these shameless filthy monsters 
as your thirteenth labour." § 23. On coming into 
the earth, they met with a man searching after his 
wife, who had run away with these philosophers. 
Mercury, on finding her out, proposes to restore 
her to her husband, who refuses to receive her, 
saying that she was with child, and would bring 
forth an old book entitled Tricranus*^ or the 
three-headed monster : this means the New Testa- 
ment, which Lucian holds forth as teaching the 
doctrine of three gods in one. This is evident from 
the dialogue called Philopatris^ where Critias asks, 
'* Whom would you have me swear by? Triephon 
answers, By the supreme God, the Son or the 
Father, the Spirit proceeding from the Father, 
one from three, and three from one." Mercury, on 
finding some of them out, thus passes sentence 
upon them : My decree then is, that this woman, for 
fear she should bring forth any strange many-headed 
monster, shall go back to her husband in Greece; 
that these two little slaves shall be restored to their 
masters, and practise their old trades ; that Lecythio 

* TpixapoLvos ^ij^kiov. See Philopalris, § 11. vol. iii. p. 596. 
This treatise is supposed not to have been written by Lucian. 
The ground of this doubt is, that the author shows a greater 
acquaintance with the affairs of the Christians than Lucian is 
thought to have had. But his life of Christ, under the name of 
Ptre^rinus, proves this notion a vain assumption. 
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shall wash dirty linen ; and the perfumer here, being 
first well whipped with nettles, shall mend his rag- 
ged garments ; then having his hair all taken off, 
and his body well pitched and tarred, he shall be 
carried to mount Haemus, and hung up by the heels 
naked in the snow." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CELSUS AND PLUTARCH, UNABLE TO DISPROVE THE 
MIRACLES OF CHRIST, ASSERT THINGS WHICH 
THEY KNEW TO BE FALSE, IN ORDER TO UNDER- 
MINE THEM. 

The learned among the heathen seem, in general, 
to have regarded the wonders pretended to have 
been done by the devotees of magic, as mere appear- 
ances unfounded in reality and truth. But their 
inability to deny the reality of the miracles done by 
our Saviour, induced them to affect a belief in the 
magical arts. They therefore classed our Lord 
with the magicians who had learnt their impostures 
in Egypt, and who exhibited the wonderful effects 
of them for small gain in public places, attempting 
by this means to evade his claims as the Son of God. 
As this is an assertion the truth of which many of 
my readers may not be prepared to admit, I shall 
here produce one striking passafge in corroboration of 
it. Celsus, addressing Jesus in the character of a Jew, 
thus allows the reality of his works : " Let us grant 
that these things were wrought by thee." " After 
making this concession, however, he proceeds,** says 
Origen, " to class them with such wonders as were 
produced by the arts of magic : though," adds he, 
** this very Celsus, who here seems to allow the 
truth of the ma^cal arts, wrote several books to 
prove their falsehood:" an assertion which, though 
advanced with some hesitation, is confirmed by 
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Lucian, who in his Pseudomantis compliments his 
Epicurean friend as being the author of very ele- 
gant and useful commentaries against the magi- 
<!ians. See Origen contra Cels. p. 53 ; Lucian s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 229; or Pseudomantis^ ^21. 

Here, then, we see that Celsus had taken pains 
to show that nothing truly miraculous could be pro- 
duced by the influence of the magical arts ; and 
yet he resolves the supernatural works of Jesus into 
those arts as their proper cause. But how are we 
to account for an inconsistence so glaring and dis- 
uigenuous ? We can account for it only in the fol- 
lowing manner: The works of Christ were tpo 
notorious^ and too generally believed, even in the 
age of Celsus, to be contradicted with effect. Cel- 
sus, therefore, allows them to be true; but in order 
to preclude the necessary inference, that the au- 
thor was the messenger of Heaven, or the Son of ♦ 
God, he admits, what in other circumstances he had 
disproved, that the devotees of magic performed 
similar, and yet greater wonders ; and then puts 
this specious question, " Inasmuch as the magicians 
do the same things, are we to regard them too as 
sons of God ?" The conduct then of this base and 
artful enemy of tlie Christian faith may be thus, 
briefly stated — He allowed those artifices to he true 
which he himself had deinonstrated to be false ^ in 
order that he might be thence furnished with a 
specious plea for rejecting as false those miracles 
which he well kneiv to be true. Celsus, we may 
well suppose, was not the first to have recourse to 
this argument. It must have been necessarily 
adopted by the enemies of the Gospel in Egypt, 
when they first heard the signs which our Saviour 
exhibited, attested by men who, in company with a 
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thousand others, had seen them with their own eyes 
in the light of day. How was the testimony of 
credible eye-witnesses to facts which were univer- 
sally believed, to Be set aside, but by such artifices 
AS that to which Celsus, in after times, hac^ recourse? 
and which is thus noticed by Philo : '^ Men of this 
sort, being unable to perceive the intellectual light, 
through the weakness of their understanding, the 
eye of which is necessarily dazzled by its excessive 
brightness, disbelieve (as if they lived in continual 
darkness) the things which have been seen in the 
clearest light, thinking them to be mere prodigies 
or appearances not unlike the wonders which jug-' 
glers perform to excite astonishment." Philo, vol. ii. 
p. 446, p. 865 . 

In the obscure book which Plutarch has written 
Concerning the cessation of the heathen oracles ^ he 
' speaks to this effect: ^^ After Ammonius had finish- 
ed, I said to Cleombrotus, ^ But do you speak to ua 
respecting the oracles ? for the glory of their divi- 
mtfy in former days so' celebrated, seems now to 
fade.* While Cleombrotus continued silent, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, Demetrius said, ^ It is 
not so necessary to inquire about the obscurity of 
these oracles, since we see them all, excepting vb^ 
one or two instances, taken away ; but rather to coa- 
aider the reason of » their decay; for by what other 
name can I call their cessation? For, even from 
^ Boeotia, which was formerly so famous for its divixia- 
tions, they have glided away like the stream, imd 
left the country to labour binder a great dearth, 
without any inspiration to cherish it ♦." 

Now the question is, W«hat was the cause of the 

* The treatise of Plutarch De Defectu Oracukrum: is ia 
vol. vii. £d. Reisk. p. §12. Seep. 021. 
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cessation of these oracles ? The fact was notorious, 
and Plutarch is here obliged to acknowledge it. 
The answer to this question involves the truth of 
Christianity : for its advocates maintained, and maiii-* 
tained with truth, that the vices and superstitions 
which had hitherto debased the pagan world, an4 
which the erroneous philosophy of the times im- 
puted to the demons, were in a great measure swep^ 
away by the prevalence of the Gospel. The enemies 
of Christ felt the weight of this argument: and the 
object of Plutarch in this book is to set it aside, by 
referring the extirpation of the demons to causes 
unconnected with Christianity. 

The first position which he advances is, that those 
demons were the spirits of dead men^ which did not 
receive the power of divination after their separation 
from, but possessed it while yet united with, the 
body, though indeed obscured and obstructed by its 
corruptibility and inertness. " If," says he, " a9 
you agree with the divine Hesiod in thinking that 
demons are souls either separated from the body, 
or that hold no intercourse with it, why should we 
suppose them, while yet in the body, to be destitute 
of that power, by which they are enabled, when be- 
come demons, to foresee and foretell things to come? 
For it is not probable, that any faculty, or any ca« 
pability, should have been communicated to them^ 
after their separation from the body, which they did 
not possess during their union with it. But thou^ 
the soul possessed all her powers, she must, never- 
theless, possess them very imperfectly during her in- 
corporation ; as some of her energies lie, in that 
time, invisible and enveloped: others, again, of 
them are feeble, and appear obscure, as if through 
a cloud or agitated water; while others,, finally, .are 

k2 
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slow, and incapable of displaying themselves, and 
therefore demand the study and cultivation of the 
owner to improve them, and to remove those latent 
obstructions which prevent their growth. For the 
soul possesses the faculty of divination, even when 
entwined with the body, though she be blinded by 
means of her mixture with earth : just as the sun 
does not then become splendid, when he emerges 
from behind the clouds, but shines, though inter- 
cepted from our view, with one uniform lustre,** 

The next position which the sophist lays down is, 
that as the soul, during her residence in the body, 
is endued with the principle of divination ; so, after 
she is dissolved from it, and become a demon, she 
is occasionally inspired from the same causes as 
when she was united with it. And these causes 
are the effluvia of natural bodies, exhalations from 
the earth, certain degrees of cold and heat, evapora- 
tions, fountains of peculiar qualities, and the like. 

** Since," adds he, ** souls have this power im- 
planted in them, though yet obscure and difficult- 
to be conceived, it frequently, nevertheless, blooms^ 
out into view in dreams, and at the performance of 
religious rites ; either because the body tlien becomes' 
pure, and receives a disposition congenial to divina- 
tion, pr because the rational or contemplative faculty 
relaxes and disengages itself from present objects, 
and leaves the mind to be carried away by the im- 
pulse of those emotions which, though irrational, 
prognosticate future things. For he is not^ as 
Euripides says, the best prophet who conjectures 
well, since such a person always follows the dictate 
of reason, and uniformly proceeds along the padi 
of probability : but the prophetic power, like a 
"writing^tablet, senseless^ indefinite, and incapable of 
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impressipg itself, though susceptible of images and 
anticipations passively inscribed, attains, without the 
exercise of reason, the knowledge of futurity j and 
that chiefly whea. it is disengaged from present 
concerns. But that emotion wliich we call divine 
inspiration^ is excited by a certain temperature and 
disposition of body; and this disposition the body 
of itself often acquires, though more frequently it 
be effected by the earth, which opens to mankind 
the sources of various other powers; some of which 
produce phrensy, disorders, and death ; while others 
produce lenient, medicinal, and beneficial effects. 
But the steam and breath of divination which flows, 
hence, is the most pure and divine, whether it be 
imbibed with the air alone, or with the liquid water* 
For when this steam is mingled with the body, it ge- 
nerates a temperature which is unusual and foreign 
to the soul; a temperature which may in various ways 
be conceived, though difficult to be expressed. For 
by its heat and expansion it opens certain pores, 
which convey images of things to come, just as wine, 
by rising in vapours to the brain, brings to light 
many emotions and sentiments which before lay 
concealed. For Bacchanalian fury and madness 
are accompanied with a high degree of inspiration ; 
since, according to Euripides, the soul, when warm- 
ed and heated by passion, rejects that studied can* 
tion which human prudence suggests, and which 
extinguishes the kindling breath of the Divinity. It 
may at the same time not be absurd to assert,^ that 
aridity, which is produced by heat, subtilize^ the air, 
and renders it more pure and ethereal: since^ jaccord- 
ing to Heraclitus, the soul is destitute of moisture, 
which blunts the senses both of hearing and seeing; 
and, when it falls on a looking-glass, efliaces. the 
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brightness of the image reflected by the air. On 
the other hand, it is not impossible but that the 
faculty of prognostication is generated, and (just a^ 
iron by immersion) consolidated in the soul by 
means of frigidity and condensation. And as liqui- 
fied tin contracts brass, and fills up the many pores 
which it contains, and at the same time renders it 
more bright and pure, so it is probable that pi^o- 
phetic vapour, containing something appropriate 
and congenial to the mind, fills up its vacuities, and 
holds it together in harmony." 

Having ascribed the power of divination in souls 
and demons to exhalations and other similar causes, 
he leads his reader to conclude, that as these causes 
were variable, and liable in certain circumstances 
to cease, the cessation of the oracles, or the depar- 
ture of the demons, must have followed of course. 

" All the powers,** says he, ^* which surround the 
earth, though itself eternal and incorruptible, have 
sometimes their decay and generation, and at other 
times they depart and disappear; and, after these 
revolutions, which are carried on in infinite time, 
return again to view, as we may learn from visible 
objects. For many lakes, and rivers, and tepid 
fountains, have, in certain places, been entirely 
dried up, while in others they glided away, or sunk 
out of sight." 

Thus much I thought it right, for the satisfaction 
of my reader, to translate from this curious book; 
A gieot deal more is said by the author; but all his 
. reasonings are of the same stamp, and too absurd 
and cortemptible to recompense the pain of tran- 
scribing^ them. It remains then to show, that, in 
advancing J^he above arguments, he had before hid 
eyes the disciples of Jesus, who imputed the expul- 
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sion of the demons to the prevalence and purifying 
inflii^ice of^heir faith. The following considera- 
tions will be sufficient to evince this important fact. 

1 . Hie aknost total subversion of the pagan re- 
ligion, and the implied subversion of the pagan ora- 
cles, which took place so early even as the time of 
Plutarch, was an effect so remarkable, so notorious, 
and an effect too which so obviously pointed to 
Christianity as its cause, that no person, however 
uninformed, much less such a writer as Plutarch 
was, possessed of every kind of knowledge and in- 
formation, could have been ignorant of it. 

2. As Plutarch must have known that the ces" 
sation of the heathen oracles was ascribed to the 
influence of the Gospel, it was natural in him, as 
possessing eminent abilities, and actuated by deep^ 
rooted enmity towards it, on account of his attach- 
ment to the pagan system, to oppose its votaries, 
and endeavour to deprive them of so formidable an 
argument in favour of their faith, by assigning the 
banishment of the demons to some other cause. 

3., The causes to which he imputes that event, 
and all his reasonings on the subject, are so grossly 
absurd, so destitute of truth, and even of specious^- 
ness, so replete with folly and nonsense, as to ma«- 
nifest that he vidiS pressed by s«ime powerful Qppo« 
Jients, whom he could not encounter on the fair 
and open ground of argumentation ^ whose force, 
therefore, he sought to evade and to frustrate by 
scholastic subtleties and metaphysical perplexities, 
which are not only improbable but incomprehen- 
sible. This conclusion is rendered more clear from 
the following passage, in which Plutarch makes 
Christ himself to be one of the demons that had 
thus perished. 
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" Concerning the death of these demons, I have 
received an account from a man by no means de- 
stitute of wisdom and modesty, I mean iSmilianu^ 
the rhetorician, son of Epitherses, my fellow-citizen 
and master in grammar. This person related, that 
a ship was once sailing for Italy, richly stored with 
merchandize, and also having many passengers on 
board. One evening, when this ship was near the 
Echinades, the wind subsided, and in conJjequence 
she was hauled towards the^ shore of the island 
Paxus. Many of the passengers were drinking 
after supper, but the greater part of them were 
watching ; when on a sudden a voice was heard from 
the island, calling aloud for Thaumas, which filled 
them with wonder. This Thaumas was an Egyp- 
tian, and the pilot, and not known by name to many 
in the ship. Though called twice, he continued 
silent; but the third time he paid attention to the 
voice, which with great force commanded him thus : 
' When you shall have arrived at the Palodes, say 
that the great Pan is dead.' On hearing this, 
Epitherses said, that they were all astonished, and 
reasoned with themselves whether or not it were 
better to do what was ordered, or to leave it unno- 
ticed. But Thaumas determined, that if there 
should be wind, he would pass by the Palodes in 
silence ; but if it should prove calm in that place, 
he would announce what he heard. Having arrived 
at the island, there was neither wind nor tide: 
Thaumas therefore placing himself at the stern, 
with his face to the land, announced as he had 
heard, that the great Pan was dead. As soon as 
he had ended, immediately were groans uttered, 
mixed with astonishment, not of one, but of a 
multitude. And as there were many more present. 
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the report of this was propagated throughout Rome ;, 
80 that Tiberius Caesar sent for Thaumas, and ask- 
ed of him who this Pan was, and made inquiries 
concerning him. But the philologers, who were 
around the emperor in great numbers, represented 
him U) be the son of Mercury and Penelope. And 
Philip had many witnesses present, who heard these 
things from the aged iEmilianus." Vol. vii. 650. 

Now this story, if considered in itself, must ap- 
pear unworthy of credit. What is said to have 
taken place at the Palodes is a wild fiction : but 
suppose it to be true that it circulated throughout 
Rome, so as to gain general attention, and even 
that of the emperor, which is very improbable; 
still that the emperor should assemble the philo- 
logers to consult them is absurd, as they could 
know nothing on the subject. If on the other hand 
WjB connect the tale with what TertuUian has said 
in relation to the deification of Jesus proposed by 
Tiberius, we shall see the whole in a clear and pro- 
bable light. The testimony of this writer is cor- 
roborated by Eusebius, Orosius, and moreover by 
Philo and Josephus, whose writings imply that an 
account of the miracles and death of Jesus was 
brought to Rome in the reign of Tiberius ; that 
the city, in consequence was greatly agitated ; that 
the emperor and senate, at the instigation of Se- 
Janus, put two thousand of his. followers to death, 
banished the rest to remote islands, and compelled 
the whole Jewish nation to leave Italy: that after- 
wards, finding the accusations which his minister 
urged against the Christians to be calumnies, the 
emperor from being their enemy and persecutor 
becatne their friend; and that, in consequence, he 
sent to all the provinces an edict, to protect theili 
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in their civil and religious rights. From Jos^hus 
it further appears, that a Jew, who was a pretended 
fiieftd, but a real enemy of the (jrospel, professed tt>-. 
ttoch it as the philosophy of Moses. Being him- 
self an apostate n'om the God of Israel, he sought to 
debase and to neutralize Christianity, by classing tbe 
author with the pagan gods. His companions in 
this work of fraud and iniquity were the priests of 
Isis. These impostors constituted!, at least in part, 
the philologers whom Tiberius consulted. Here 
then the conduct of that emperor in sending for 
those men appears rational : they were themselves 
the authors of that doctrine which he wished to 
know. The judgement which they gave that he 
was Pan, the son of Mercury and Penelope, shows 
that, imder the pretence of extolling the Lord Jesus 
as divine, they in reality derided him as a monster. 
It is further natural to conclude, that as those phi- 
lologers held him up to the emperor as a god, th^ 
should persuade him to propose his deification to 
the senate. The early Christian writers were doubt- 
less well acquainted with these circumstances; but 
being ashamed of them they recorded only the pro- 
position made by Tiberius, and left the first dis- 
honourable movers of it to sink in oblivion* 

Plutarch had the same end with the impostoi^ 
in perpetuating this story. The argument trium- 
phantly used by the friends of Christianity that Je^us 
was the cause of destroying the demons, or, to use 
a more rational and intelligible language, of e^di- 
<»ting the vices and superstitions of mankind, would 
fall to the ground, if he himself was in the numbet 
of those demons, and perished with them. This is 
the conclusion which Plutarch artfully inculcates, 
"and h^ seems anxious to authenticate the .tale; for 
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he states that many persons were still alive, who as 
well as Philip heard it from the aged JGmiliatius, 
tl^hose father had been a spectator of the transaction. 
I shall next make a few rematks on the cdebtated 
treatise* which Plutarch has written concerning 
Isis and Osiris ; and if we examihe it critically, we 
shall find reason to conclude that it was published 
in opposition to the Gospel. The author first gives 
the fable or piythology respecting these gods, which 
it is his object to explain away. In this we read 
of certain adventures ascribed to Typh% the ad- 
versary of Osiris^ who being full of malice and 
envy perpetrated the most horrid tcrimes, disturbing 
every where the ordinary course of things, and fill- 
ing both sea and land with misery and confusion. 
^ 27. Now I have already shown that by Typho is 
meant the God of Israel; and the crimes herfe 
ascribed to him signify the plagues which Moses 
was the instrument of inflicting on Egypt f. The 
fable, as related by Plutarch, supposes that Osirfe 
was one of the ancient kings of Egypt, honoured 
as a god for the benefits he had conferred on that 
people. ^ 13. This notion "sets at nought the doc- 
trine which Plutarch endeavours to establish, namely, 
that Osiris is the supreme God of the universe^ Ye* 
he is angry vrith the Christians for asserting wh^t 
indeed is acknowledged in the very subject of his 
dissertation. " But I am much afraid,** says he, 
" that to give into this explication of the story, will 
be to move things which ought not to be moved; 
and not only, as Simonides . expresses it, * to de- 
clare war with all antiquity,' but likewise with whole 

♦ This trealise occurs in vol, vii. p. 385 et seq. 
+ Essenus's New Vewiop of the first three chapters of Ge- 
ttem, p. 52 — 5j. 
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&milies and nations fully convinced of the divinity 
of these beings. It will be no less than dispos* 
sessing these great names of their heaven, and bring- 
ing them down to the earth; it will be to shake 
iand loosen a worship and faith that has been firmly 
settled in almost all mankind even from their in- 
fancy : it will be to open a wide door for a people 
who teach atheism to enter, and who endeavour to 
humanize the divine nature." ^ 23. 

The Christians not only themselves disbelieved 
the pagan gods, but exposed the belief of them in 
'^hers as founded in ignorance knd superstition. 
The common accusation therefore brought agslinst 
them was, that they were atheists. And it is re- 
markable that Plutarch, in urging the same charge 
on this occasion, uses a peculiar expression bor- 
rowed from the apostle Paul. 
^ It is a notorious fact, that the gods of the Egyp- 
tians were contemptible in the extreme; and that 
their religious rites, so far from being rational and 
friendly to sound morality, were absurd, immoral^ 
obscene, and even bestial. Yet Plutarch has the 
hardihood to say that "the religious rites and cere- 
monies of the Egyptians were never instituted upon 
irrational grounds, never built upon mere fable and 
superstition, but founded with a view to promote 
the morality and happiness of those who were to 
observe them.** § 7. The English reader shall judge 
of thi^ by a specimen which I select from the ex- 
planation given by Plutarch himself, which of course 
he thinks more rational than the explications^ given 
by others. " Every thing that is of an evil aiid 
malignant nature, either in the animal, the vege- 
table, or intellectual world, is looked upon in ge- 
neral as the operation of Typho^ as part of him^ or 
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a9 the eflfect of his influence. Osiris, on the other 
hand, is designed by them under the hieroglyphic of 
Wi eye and sceptre; the former denoting his pro- 
vidential wisdom, as the latter does his power ; wis- 
dom and power being the two most distinguishing 
characteristics of the Deity, as seems also to be 
particularly intended by Homer, when he calls Ju- 
piter the king and governor of the universe, ^2//?r^i7i^ 
and counsellor. The figure of a hawk likewise is 
frequently made use of by them as a symbol of this 
gt)d, on account of the piercingness of its sight, 
9ie swiftness of its wing, and that celerity whcii#*c' 
with it digests its food. It is remarkable also, as 
another property of this bird, that as it hovers over 
the bodies of dead men which lie unburied, it scat- 
ters earth upon their eyes. It is further observed 
of it, that whenever it alights on the banks of the 
Nile to drink, it sets it^ feathers upright, and after 
it has done lets them drop again, signifying thereby 
that it has escaped the danger of the crocodile ; for, 
had it been seized by this creature, its feathers 
would have still remained in their erect posture. 
Nor is it under mere symbols only that Osiris is 
represented to us ; for we freiquently meet with a 
^tattle of him in the human form, s^o^iot^ov rdo 
aiJo/«, recto pene : denoting hereby the mighty in- 
fluence which this god has in the production and 
support of all other beings. ^ 51. ^ 

The next specimen I shall give is his explana- 
tion of the cistrumy an instrument much Used by 
the Egyptians in their religious rites. ** The Cis* 
trum,* he says, " is designed by them to represent 
to us that every thing must be kept in continual 
agitation, and never cease from motion ; that they 
piif^t to be roused and well shaken whenever ihey 
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begin to grow drowsy as it were, and to droop iii 
their motion. For, say they, the sound of the cis- 
trum averts and drives awayTypho : meaning hereby^ 
that as^corruption clogs and puts a stop to the re- 
g\ilar course of nature ; so generation, by the meaiuir 
of motion, loosens it again, and restores it to it» 
former vigour. Now the outer surface of this in^ 
^trumept is of a convex figure, as within its circum- 
ference are contained those four chords or b|u:$» 
which make such a rattling when they are shaken . 
Nor is this without ito meaning; for that part of 
the univ^se which is subject to generation and cor- 
^ption is contained within the sphere of the moon ; 
^nd whatever motions or changes may happen 
therein^ they are all effected by the different combi- 
nations of the four elementary bodies, fire, eai^tb. 
Winter, and sur. — ^Moreover, upon the upper part of 
the convex face of the cistmm is carved the el&gy 
^ a cat mth a human visage, as on the lower edge 
of it, under those moving chords, is engraved oa 
the one side the face of /^i^ , and on the other that 
of Nepthys; by these faces symbolically represent* 
ing generation and corruption (which, as hs^ beea 
^eady obseirved, is nothing but the motion and ac- 
tion of the four elements one amongst anoth^)^ 
as 6y the eat they would denote the moon, ijts va- 
i^ety of colours, its activity in the night, and the 
peculiar circumstances which attend its fecundity, 
mf^king it a proper emblem of that body* For it 
\^ reported of this creature, that it at first bnBgs 
fortjb oo^j then two, afterwards three, and so goes 
QXkt ad(ting oQe to each former birth till it cpn^esf tQ 
s^vei)^; so that she brings forth twenty-eight in all/ 
ooir^sponding as it were to the se^veraJL d^^ea iif . 
li^ vhich appear during one of the mcKina rof^. 
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Imions. But though this may perhaps appear to 
carry the air of fiction witk it, yet it may be de- 
pended upon, that the pupils of her eyes seern to 
fUl up and to grow larger upon the full of the moon, 
and to decrease again and diminish in their bright- 
ness upon its waning. As to the human counte- 
nance with which this cat is carved, this is designed 
to dwote, that the changes oi the moon are re- 
gulated by understanding and wisdom/' § 63. 

While Plutarch is thus acting^ the bunoon,^ he 
pretends the utmost zeal for truth, knowledge, and 
-piety. ^^ In all matters of this nature,'" says, he, 
'^ it is. our duty to take reason improved by philo- 
sophy for our guide: and indeed of all the things 
which a man enjoys, there is nothing by which he 
approaches nearer to the divinity than by right rea- 
son, especially when employed in religious matters^ 
nor any thing which is of greater moment to his 
hs^piness/' § 68. He begins the treatise with this 
solemn air — " It behoves men that are wise to ask 
all good things of the gods : especially the knowledge 
of diemselves as far as it is attainable by men, we 
should seek to obtam of them ; since nothing is more 
beneficial for man to receive, or more honourable 
for God to bestow, than truth. For all other things 
which the Divinity bestows on men, are foreign to 
its nature and enjoyment. For God is not blessed 
by means of gold and silver, nor yet strong by thun;^ 
ders and lightnings, but by knowledge and wis>- 
dcMQQu For this reason the desire of truth, especially 
of that respecting the gods, is a desire to partake of 
their nature, and to profess that all our studies and 
iiiquijies ate devoted to the acquisition of holiness; 
an employment surely more truly relij^ous than any 
external purifications, or mere service of the temple^ 
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can be. But more particularly must such a dis- 
position of mind be highly acceptable to that god* 
dess to whose service you are dedicated; whose 
esp^ial characteristics are uisdom and meditation, 
and whose name itself seems to express the pecu- 
liar relation which she bears to science. For Isis 
is a Greek name, a& is also Typlio, the adversary of 
this goddess, who, swelled with ignorance and de^* 
ception, tears to pieces, and causes to disappear, the , 
sacred doctrine (o Upog Koyog) which the goddess 
collects and puts together, and delivers to those who 
aspire after the most perfect participation of the di^ 
vine nature ; a doctrine which, by commanding a 
steady perseverance in one uniform and temperate 
course of life, and an abstinence from some parti* 
cular kinds of food, as well as from all indulgence ^ 
of the carnal appetite, restrains the intemperate and 
voluptuous part within^due bounds, and at the same 
time habituates her votaries to undergo those aii-* 
stere and rigid ceremonies which their religion 
obliges them to observe. The end of all which is, 
that by these means they may be the better pre^ 
pared for the attainment of the knowledge »of the 
first and supreme God, whom the goddess exhorts 
them to search after, as being near to her, and con- 
stantly residing with her. For this reason is her 
temple in the same language called Iseion^ in illu- 
sion to that knowledge of the eternal and self- 
existent Being, which may be there obtmned, if it 
be properly approached with due purity and sanc^ 
tity of manners." ^1,2. 

It is impossible by means of a translation fully to 
make an EInglish reader fe^l the point and precisi<m 
with which this passage is opposed to the great d^e^ - 
tHne set forth in the beginning of the 'Gospel lit 
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John^ A few remarks will in part make him sen- 
sible of the intended opposition. The evangelist 
calls him whom God sent to bring light and immor- 
tality to light, The Logos; he also says, that the 
Logos was with God, and that though no one ever 
saw God, his only begotten Son brought him to 
light. These positions Plutarch endeavours to set 
aside. Copying the term Logos in the sense of 
doctrine from the sacred writer, he ascribes it to 
Isis, and affirms that she alone taught the know- 
ledge of the first supreme mind : the Logos being 
ever near her^ and residing with her; meaning: 
with her, and not with the true God as taught by 
the evangelist. For this he offers three reasons:: 
First, Because Isis means knowledge; and I^eion^ 
the name of her temple, holds forth that the know- 
ledge of the true God was th&reXo be found by those 
who entered it in a proper manner^ This argument 
supposeis that Xu-ig is an abstract noun of. ^^ta to 
knowy and that Icrstov is the same with £/<ro/ieyoy to oif 
— a supposition so groundless,' so contrary to reason 
and analogy, that it is impossible but Plutarch in 
making it must have been conscnous that he waa 
telling a falsehood for the purpose of deceiving his 
readers. Secondly, Because it was the opinion of 
some, that Isis was the daughter of Hermes; ofothe]rSj 
that she was the daughter of Prometheus, both fa* 
mous for their wisdom and philosophical knowledge. 
Thirdlv, Because Isis was the same with Minervai 
the goddess of wisdom, on whose statue at Sals wa.^ 
written, " I am all that was, that is, and that shg^rll 
be, nor has any mortal been able to draw aside rtiy 
veil." ^ j). The origin of this falsehood the reader 
will find in Rev. i. 8: " I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end,' saith the Lor4j wh\c^ 
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is, atid which was, and which is to corner the Al- 
mighty/' , 

I observe further, that in the above passage a 
semarkable concession is made by this enemy of 
trudi, this advocate of folly, in regard to the eroct 
produced by the teachers of the Gospel. ^ Typho," 
says he, *^ swelled with pride and ignorance, tears, 
tlie sacred doctrine of Isis, md causes it to disap*. 
pear.^ By this opprobrious name he means the ad- 
vocate of the true God, who assailed and exposed 
to ridicule and contempt the popular gods of Egypt. 
It is observable that he uses the verba tears and 
causes to disappear in the present tense, demon- 
strating that he alluded to effects which took place 
at the time he was writing. 

^* For this same reason likewise they (^ the for- 
mer of the two Muses at Hermopolis, Ists as well 
as •/ustice; she bdng none other, as it is said, than 
if^isdom pointing out the knowledge of divine 
truths to her votaries, the true Hierophori a,nd 
Hierostoli. — ^Now by the former of these are meant 
such who carry about them locked up in their souls^ 
as in a chei^t, the sacred doctrine concerning the 
gods, purified from all such superfluities as super- 
stition may have annexed to it : whilst the holy 
habit with which the latter of them adorn the sta- 
tues of these deities, partly of a dark and gloomy, 
and partly of a more bright and shining colour, 
seems aptly enough to represent the notions which 
this doctrine teaches us to entertain of the divine 
nature itself, partly clear and partly obscure. And 
forasmuch as the devotees of Isis after their de- 



cease are wrapped up in these sacred vestments, 
not this intended to signify, that this holy doctrine 
«tiU abides with them^ and that this alone accomf 



panieg them in another life ? For as it is not the 
length of the beard^ or the coarseness of the hkbity 
which "fnakcs a philosopher^ so neither will those 
frequent shavir^s or the mere wearif^ n linAi 
vestment constitute a votary of Isis ; but he alone 
is a true servant or follower of this goddess, who^ 
after he has heard and been made acquainted in a 
proper manner with the history of the actions of 
these gods, searches into the hidden truths which 
lie concealed under them, and examines the whole 
by the dictates of reason and philosophy." § 3. 

The reader will anticipate me in observing that 
the words put in italics are copied with some al- 
teration from the apostle Paul: "For he is not a 
Jew that is one outwardly, nor is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a Jew that 
is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not according to the letter, 
whose praise ig not from men but from God." 
Rom. ii. 2ft. It is to these spiritual Jews, who 
worshipped the Father in spirit and truth, and who 
displayed the effects of the Gospel in their hearts 
and in their lives, that Plutarch here opposes the 
devotees of Isis, " who," he says, " carry about 
them locked up in their souls, as in a chest, \he 
sacred doctrine concerning the gods, purified from 
all superstitious notions." The sacred doctrine, or 
Logos, which God sent by Jesus Christ to the chil- 
dren of Israel, preaches peace to the penitent, and 
eternal happiness to every one that worketh righte- 
ousness. This doctrine Plutarch attempts to take 
away from the spiritual Jew, and invest it in the 
Egyptian priest. The evidence of that doctrine to 
the Christian is the resurrection of his divine Mas- 
ter. The evidence of it to the devotees of Isis is, 

l2 
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that these priests were wrapped up after being dead 
in sacred vestments of a certain colour, which sig- 
nified that this holy doctrine abided with them, and 
will alone accompany them in another life. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

TACITUS UNABLE TO DISPROVE THE MIRACLES OF 
CHRIST, ASSERTS THINGS WHICH HE KNEW TO 
BE FALSE^ IN ORDER TO UNDERMINE THEM, 

1 HE writings of Josephus contain internal proofs 
<rf accuracy and fidelity; and they were held forth to 
the public, as faithful and accurate, by the most com- 
petent witnesses, by the Roman generals and go- 
vernors of Judea, who had been witnesses of all the 
transactions recorded by him. This was a circum- 
stance which made him more known to the Romans, 
and rendered him an object of study and attention 
to those historians who had to advert to the affairs 
of the Jews. In the number of these was Tacitus, 
who had perused and copied Josephus, except where 
his hatred of the Jews induced him to follow false, 
but to him more agreeable guides. Few things 
serve to place in a clearer light the great truths of 
Christianity, than the circumstance that this histo- 
rian had read Josephus and felt unable to contra- 
dict him. I will illustrate this position by a few pas- 
sages from the Roman writer. 

Josephus asserts that the Jewish oracles denoted 
the government of Vespasian. The Egyptians natu- 
rally envied the Jews the honour of being the first 
to raise the views of Vespasian to the throne of 
Caesar; and they were led by the same motive to 
wish that, when come to Alexandria, he should re- 
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ceive from the tutelary god of Egypt, as well as from 
the God of Israel, some indication of his future roy- 
alty. To this envy, awakened by the Jewish ora- 
cles in favour of Vespasian, we owe the following 
falsehoods, gravely recorded by Tacitus : " Vespa- 
sian was now determined to visit the sanctuary of 
Serapis, in order to consult the god about the fu- 
ture fortune of the empire. Having given orders 
to remove all intruders, he entered the temple. 
While he adored the deity of tlie place, he perceived 
in the midst of his devotion a man of principal 
note among the Egyptians advancing behind him* 
The name of this person was Basilides, who |it 
that moment was known to be detained by iljbaesfii 
at the distance of several miles « Vespasian iaq»ired 
of th^ priests, whether they had se^n Basilides that 
day in the temple. He asked a number of other^^ 
whether they had met him in a*iy part of the city. 
At length, from messengers whom he dispatched 
on horseback, he received certain intelligence that 
BasiHdes was no less than fourscore mjles distanjt 
from Alexandria, He concluded, therefore^ th^E^t 
the gods had favoured him with a preternatural 
vision^ and from the import of the woxAiB€^lid0S,% 
he inferred an interpretation of the decrees of bea-^ 
ven in fevoiur of his future reign,'* 

In this paragraph Tacitus inculcates that Basi* 
lides was one of the principal m&x ixx Egypt, and 
that he was a priest of Serapis. But in truth ke 
had been a slave (Sueton. Vespas. § 70 andw^as 
at this yery time a freedman of Vespasiaii : and 
tiie Roman historian has falsified this aceerunt of 
him, in order to form a more exact counterpart to 
Josephus, who was a leading man and a^pri^t 
among the Jews^ tibius making it a^^pear iis^Si^ 
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rapis, no less than the God of Israel, foresaw and 
foretold by his minister the future elevation of Ves- 
pasian* From the appearance or vision of Basilid^ 
in the temple,- the priests taught that emperor to 
infer the decrees of heaven in favour of his future 
reign. This is a fiction — and a fiction too very con- 
temptible — ^founded on the name of Basiiides, whidi 
in Greek means Xh^form or appearance of a king. 
2. " Vespasian passed some months at Alexan- 
dria, having resolved to defer his voyage to Italy 
till the return of sunmier, when the winds blowiftg 
in a regular direction afford a safe and pleasant nac 
ligation. During his residence in that city, a num* 
ber of incidents out of the ordinary course of nature 
seemed to mark him as the peculiar favourite of 
the gods. A man of mean conditicm, born at Alex- 
andria, had lost his sight by a defluxion in his eye£L 
He presented himself before Vespasian ; and failing 
prostrate on the ground, implored the emperor to 
administer a cure for his blindness. He came, he 
5aid^ by the admonition of Serapis, the god whom 
the Egyptians hold in the highest veneration. ' The 
request was, that the emperor with his spittle would 
condesc^d to moisten the poor man's face and the 
balls of his eyes. Another, who had lost tlve use 
of his hands^ inspired by the same god, begged dsat 
he would tread on the part affected. Vespasian 
9miled at a request so absurd and wild. The wretch- 
ed objects persisted to implore his aid. He dreaded 
the ridicule of a vain attempt; but the importunity 
^ the men, and the crowd of flatterers, prevailed 
upon the prince not entirely to disregard their pe- 
tition . He ordered the physicians to consider among 
themselves, whether the blindfieas of the one and 
tiie paralytic affection of the other were within tli0 
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reach of human assistance. The result of the con> 
-sultation was, that the organs of sight were not so 
injured, but that by removing the film or cataract 
the patient might recover. As to the disabled limb, 
by proper applications and invigorating medicines 
-it was not impossible to restore it to its former tone* 
-The gods^ perhaps, intended a special remedy, and 
.chose Vespasian to be the instrument of their dis^ 
►pensations. If a cure took place, the glory of it 
would add new lustre to the name of Caesar; if 
:otherwise, the poor men would bear the jests and 
laillery of the people. Vespasian, in the tide of 
his affairs, began to think that there was nothing 
so great or wonderful, nothing so improbable , or 
£ven incredible, which his good fortune would not 
accomplish. In the presence of a prodigious mul- 
titude, all erect with expectation, he advanced with 
an air of serenity, and hazarded the experiment. 
The paralytic hand recovered its functions, and the 
blind man saw the light of the sun. By living 
witnesses, who were actually on the spot, both 
events are confirmed at this hour, when deceit and 
flattery can hope for no reward." Hist. lib. v. 81, 82-. 
Tacitus had read the testimony which Josephus^ 
in his Jewish Antiquities, beats to the wisdom, the 
wonderful works, and the love of truth, which di- 
stinguished Jesus Christ. He^^knew that the same 
things were attested by multitudes besides in every 
country, and were so generally believed that they 
could not be contradicted with effect. The Romaic 
historian, therefore, prudently declined to call their 
truth in question; and heattempts'to set'^asidethe 
miracles of Jesus, or to render the belief of them 
unavailing, by ascribing similar wonders to Serapis 
acting through tlie instrumentality of Vespasian. The 
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blessed Jesus extended his kind regard principally 
to the poor, and he once healed a man having a wi- 
thered hand in the presence of his enemies. He also 
gave eyes, by merely putting spittle upon them, to 
o!ie known to have been born blind. These and his 
Other miracles he performed when surrounded by 
multitudes, among whom were his enemies; and we 
have reason to believe, that he wrought all his won- 
derful cures with a tender, tranquil, and serene mind, 
without ostentation or tumult. He simply, in the 
name and with the authority of God, gave his com- 
mand ; and the effect, or the cure of the patient, 
instantly followed. 

' Tacitus ascribes to Vespasian the same cures, 
marked by similar circumstances ; and he enforces 
the belief of them by saying that the blind man 
i^as known to have had a defluxion in his eyes; that 
the prince complied with the petition of the sup- 
plicants in the presence of a multitude eager to 
know the event. 

The two miracles to which these of Vespasian 
are more directly opposed, occur in John ix. and 
Mark iii. 5. In the first of these miriacles, the 
patient is brought forward as known by neighbours 
and others to have been bom blind, ver. 8; and 
Jesus, moreover, is represented as putting spittle and 
clay on his eyes* In the second it is related, " And 
Jesus said to the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And 
he stretehed it, and it became whole." To this the 
very language of Tacitus bears a close resemblance. 
ilussd exsequitur, stattm convei^sa ad usum manus^ 
4f4Bco reluxit dies . 

' Tacitus in his Annals, lib. ii. ^ 85, writes : ** In the 
same year the lust of the women was restrained by 
H severe dej^ree of the seriate, which prohibited any 
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from living by prostitution, whose grandfather, &« 
ther, or husband, was a Roman knight : for Vis* 
tnia, born of a noble famUy, had professed her 
venality before the aediles. But they did not punldb 
her, thinking that a sufficient punishment was in*' 
flicted on the unchaste by the very nature of the 
prostitution they profess. It was, however, de- 
manded of Utidius Labeo, the husband of Visti}ia» 
why he did not avail himself of the vengeance of 
the law against his wife, manifestly detected of such 
flagitiousness. And while he pretended that the 
sixty days allowed him for enquiring into her co»- 
duct were not yet expired, they decreed that thef 
enquiry already made furnished suffiicient evidaice 
of her crime ; and she absconded, having fled to the 
island of Seriphos. The Egyptian and Jewi^ 
ceremonies were the next subject xtf debs^te. !l^ n 
decree of the senate, four thousand of that descrips- 
tion — the descendants of enfranchised slaves, all in^ 
fectedtvith a foreign superstition^ and of age to carry 
arms — ^were transported to the island of ^krdioia, to 
make war upon the freebooters, who plundered the 
inhabitants and ravaged the country. If the, whole 
number (hed in that unwholesome climate, the loss, 
it was said, would be of no kind of moment. The 
remaining sectaries were ordered^ at a certain day^ 
to depart out of Italy, unless before that time thejF 
renounced their impious worship." 

From Josephus, who has related the fact here 
noticed by Tacitus, we infer that the men sent t^ 
the island of Sardinia were believers in Je9u$. The 
same inference may be drawn from the ]l^maa 
hiistorian, who says that they were in&cted by their 
superstition, which meioas that they were animated 
%y ^^ anient zeal t» propi^te their reU^ous prin* 
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ciples ; and the narrative of Tacitus further implies 
that they were deprived of their civil rites, on account 
of the confusion which attended their efforts. Jo- 
sqphus informs us that the greater part of them 
suffered death rather than he deprived of their rights : 
this circumstance Tacitus has passed over iii silence, 
as conferring too much honour on the sufferers ; and 
he falsely asserts that they were all sent to the island 
of Sardinia. 

Josephus has subjoined this transaction to the 
testimony which he bears to Jesus Christ, and a 
Httle before the death of Tiberius. But the Roman 
writer has placed it twelve or fourteen years anterior 
to this period; by which it would appear that it could 
have no connexion with Christianity : yet it is ma- 
nifest that Tacitus himself was aware of the con- 
trary, as in his History he gives the following state- 
ment. " The name was derived from Christ, who 
was crucified in the reign of Tiberius, under Pon- 
tius Pilate the procurator of Judea. By that event, 
the sect of which he was the founder received a 
blow which for a time checked the growth of a* dan- 
gerous superstition. But it revived soon after, and 
spread with recruited vigoiu: not only in Judea, 
tne soil that gave it birth, but even in the city of 
Rome, the common sink into which every thing 
infamous and atrocious flows like a torrent from 
all quarters of the world.'* Here the introduction 
(£ Christianity to Rome is stated as an event that 
soon followed the resurrection of the founder, and 
the epithets infamous and atrodous are intended 
by Tacitus to characterize the deeds^ of which the 
wicked Jew and his associates were guilty, and 
which,, as Josephus states, were the cause of the 
disturbance in that cit^. Why then should Tacitus 
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refer the affair to an antecedent period ? His mo* 
tive was this : Notwithstanding the crimes of wKich 
a few were guilty, the conduct of the Jew* at large 
was highly honourable, and the emperor himself 
rewarded them with his favour and protection: and 
that the followers of Jesus might not claim this 
honour at any future period, he places the ti-ansac.» 
lion in a time prior to his appearance as a divine 
teacher in Judea. .^ 

The women whose licentiousness the senate en- 
deavoured to correct by a new law, were Roman 
matrons of rank and family, who had received the 
Gospel on its first introduction in Rome, and who 
frequented the temple of Isis, where some of theni, 
it is to be feared, were guilty of the enormities which 
Tacitus imputes to Vistilia. But he is too preju- 
diced a writer to be believed without evidence.. The 
charge, as told by him, bears the clearest marks of 
malice and contradiction. The senate, it seems, 
.were so tender of the honour of Titidius Labeo, as 
to demand the punishment of his wife. He, on the 
other hand, endeavours to evade the accusation^ 
which implies at least his conviction of her inno- 
cence. The accusers would not at first punish her^ 
as thinking that a sufficient punishment is inflicted 
on the undhaste by the very nature of the prostitu- 
tion they professed* They then altered their minds^ 
and threatened to punish the husband for not pus* 
iiishing a wife whom he loved and protected, and 
who was probably entitled to his love and protection: 
and finding him unwilling to proceed against h^, 
they decreed that any further enquiry was unneces- 
sary ! ! So absurd and incoherent is intolerance, 
when determined to calumniate and oppress inno- 
icerice. . ^ 
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Candour, however, requires me to say, that the 
character of this lady was very doubtful. Sueto- 
nius expressly affirms that she was guilty of com- 
•meroe with her son-in4aw. According t6 Tacitus, 
she absconded to the island of Seriphos ; but this 
might be but a report, as it is more probable that 
she went away with the Jews, to whom she was ber 
come a convert, and who were compelled to leave 
Italy. Some of these, it is likely, withdrew to Greece ; 
and it is remarkable that in the church at Corinth, 
soon after this time founded by the apostle Paul, 
he had occasion to notice the following fact: ** It 
ia universally reported that there is fornication 
among you, and such fornication as is not even 
named among the G^tiles, that one should have 
his father's wife ; yet at this you are dated-<— and 
otght ye not rather to mourn, so that he who hath 
done this deed might be removed from among you ?" 
Now does it not seem likely that Vistilia is the very 
woman condemned by the apostle? It seems not 
improbable that her reputed husband, unable to 
bear the public indignation, and actuated also by 
attachment, should accompany the lady in her vo- 
luntary exile. Her conduct had been discussed and 
reprobated by the people and senate of Rome ; and 
this enabled Paul to say that her guilt was univer- 
sally reported, and not even named among the Gen*- 
tiles. Vistilia and her supposed husband were 
persons of rank, and this was the circumstance 
which induced the society at Corinth to exult in 
their conversion ; but the apostle insinuates that 
they ought rather to look oh this unnatural union 
as a funeral to mourn at, than a marriage to re- 
joice in. ^ 

The pages of Jewish history were open before 
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the public al the trnie when Tadtus wrote his work ; 
yet in preference to Josephus, whom he knew to 
be most worthy of credit, he followed ApoUonius, 
Manetho, Apion, Helicon, and others, who fiii^ 
nished materials for ridiculing and calumniathig the 
Jews. " The Jews, we are told,** says he, **were natives 
of the isle of Crete. At the time when Saturn-was 
driven from his throne by th^ violence of Jupiter^ 
they abandoned their habitations, and joined a sell? 
tlement at the extremity of Libya. In support fA 
this tradition, die etymology of their name is ad« 
duced as a proof. Mount Ida, well known to faane^ 
stands in the iste of Crtetet the inhabitants are call- 
ed Idaeans ; and the word, by a barbarous corruption, 
was chaiiged afterwards to that of Jud^emis. Ac* 
cording to other's, thty were a colony from Egypt^ 
when that country, during the reign of Isis, over* 
flowing with inhalatants, poured forth its redimdarrt 
numbers under the conduct of Hterosolymus and 

Juda In this clash of opinions, one poitit seems 

to be universally admitted. A pestilential disease, 
disfiguring the race of man, and making the body 
an object of loathsome deformity, spread all over 
\Egypt. Boccboris, at that time the reigning mo* 
narch, consulted die orade of Jupiter Hammon, 
and received for answer, that the kingdom must be 
purified by exterminating the inf^ted multitude 
as a race of men detested by the gods. After dili* 
gent search, the wr*ched sufferers ^'ere collected 
together, and in a wild and barren desert abandon**' 
$d to their misery. In that distress,%hile the vul-* 
gar herd was sunk in deep despair, Moses, one of 
their number, reminded them that> by the wisdom 
of his counsels, they had been already rescued out 
#f impending danger* Deserted as they were by 
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men and gods, he told them, that if they did not 
repose their confidence in him, as their chief by 
divine commission, they had no resource left. His 
offer was accepted. Their march began, they knew 
not whither. Want of water was their chief cU- 
stress. Worn out with fatigue, they lay stretched 
on the bare earth, heart-broken, ready to expire^ 
fdien a troop of wild asses, returning from pasture, 
went up the iteep ascent of a rock covered with a 
grove of trees. The verdure of the herbage round 
the place suggested the idea of springs near at hand. 
Moses traced the steps of the animals, and disco- 
vered a plentiful vein of water. By this relief th0 
fainting multitude was raised from despair. They 
pursued their journey for six days without intermis*' 
sion. On the seventh they made halt, and, having 
expelled the natives, took possession of the country^ 
where they built their city, and dedicated tiieir tem- 
ple." Histor. lib. v. c. 2, 3. 
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^ CHAPTER XIV. 

Pmi.OSTRATUS BEING UNABLE TO CONTRADICT THE 
MIRACLES OF CHRIST, ASSERTS THINGS WHICH HE 
^ KNEW TO BE FALSE^ IN ORDER TO UNDERMINE 
- THEM. 

.1 HIS man wrote the Life of ApoUonius Tyaneus, a 
philosoj^her of some eminence in the days of Nero 
and afterwards. Vespasian, in his return to Rome, 
met him at Alexandria, and consulted him as one 
who pretended to know future events. Josephus 
had already assured the Roman general that he 
would be made emperor ; and his solicitude on this 
subject made him consult ApoUonius, who arro- 
gantly said, ^* I have made thee an emperor/' 
Philost. de Vit. ApolL lib. v. cap. 28, His reply, 
if true, on this occasion, shows that, however emi- 
nent as a philosopher, he was in reality an impostor. 
— Mseragenes indeed represents him as a man of this 
description : and so skilful was he in the arts of 
magic, that distinguished philosophers were in the 
number of his admirers. Orig. contra Cels. p. 302. 
The object of Philostratus in writing the life of 
this man is thus stated by Dr. Cudworth in his 
Intellectual System^ p. 268. " Among the many 
writers of this philosopher's life, some, and particu- 
larly Philostratus, seem to have had no other aim in 
their undertaking, than only to dress up ApoUonius 
in such a garb and manner as might make him best 
seem to be a fit co-rival with our Saviour Jesus 
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Christ, both in respect of sanctity and miracles .... 
And it is well known that Hierocles, to whom- 
Busebius' gives the character of a very learned man, 
wrote a book against the Christians, the chief de- 
sign of which was to compare this Apollonius 
Tyaneus with, and to prefer him before, our Sa- 
viour: and that this was the use commonly made 
by the Pagans of this history of Philostratus ap-^ 
pears in sundry ways." 

Lardner, however, is of opinion that Philostratus 
had no such end in view. But in deference to this 
honest man I will select a few facts, to show that the 
contrary notion, entertained by Cudworth and Huetj 
is quite correct. 

It is said that Jesus was bom in a manger; that a 
star appeared at his birth ; that Joseph was warned 
in a dream to flee into Egypt ; and that a heavenly 
host sung at his birth, proclaiming peace on earth 
and good-will in heaven. The birth of Apollonius 
was attended with events equally marvellous. His 
mother was warned in a dream, when near her de- 
livery, to go into a meadow to gather flowers : there 
she fell asleep : an assemblage of swans surrounded 
her t their song ?iwakes her : she is delivered with 
ease and without pain. A thunderbolt fell on the 
spot of his birth, and rebounding towards heaven 
with superior lustre, marked the future pre-emi- 
nence of the child, and his intercourse with the 
gods. . 

It is written that an angel appeared to Mary, in- 
forming her that she would be with child, and bring 
forth the son of the Most High. Luke i. 28 — 38. 
To the mother of Apollonius the god Proteus pre- 
sents himself on a similar occasion, assuring her 
that she should give birth to a^god. The mother of 

M 
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Jesus is alarmed ; but the mother of ApoUoniua 
oonvei?ses with- her divine visitant without terror^ 
\\h. ii cap. 4, 

- Jesus though proclaimed the beloved Son of Grocl 
by a voice from heaven, yet called himself the Son 
of man. ApoUonius was called by the natives the 
son of Jupiter ; but he called himself the son of 
ApoUonius. cap. 6. 

The object for which our Lord came into tlie 
world was to reform mankind : and though he him- 
self seems not to have left his native land, yet he 
Tisited all the parts of the habitable globe in tlur 
person of his apostles. ApoUonius travels on a 
similar errand : he passes from one country to an-* 
other, from Spain to the Indies., lib., i.c^. 18. 
The first heathen converts to the Gospel were ma4e 
at Antioch : and tMs was the city in which Apc^*' 
lonius.made^ signal disfJay of hia wisdom^, having 
converted to him men the most remote from know«, 
kdge and refinement, c^. 17. His departure from 
Antioch is marked by a close imitation of the de* 
parture of Paul from EJphesus : " And now behold I 
go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowiog 
the things that shall befaU me there ; save that tb^^ 
holy spirit warneth me in every city, saying th«t 
bonds and afflictions await me. .. .Wherefore I caU 
you to record this day that I am pure from; the 
blood of all men. For I have not shunned to de- 
clare unto you all the counsel of God." Acts 3(x> 
22-^28. "When he (ApoUcmius) laid before his 
disciples his design, namely, that of visiting tjgie 
IndianSy-rrthey endeavoured to dissuade him from 
tlus purpose ; he said to them, • I have the gods 
for my advisers, and I have revealed to you their 
will. I find on. trial that you are not prepared to 
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endiire the same things with myself, hut are weak; 
Strive then to he in a sound state, and continue in 
my philosophy. I must go whither divine wisdom 
guides me. Having said these things he hastily 
left Anfioch.** cap. 18. 

Jesus was meek, temperate, and free from every 
stain of moral impurity. ApoUonius was distinguish- 
ed by the same purity of conduct, lib. i. c. 13; 
'^ Our Saviour increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man.** So ApoUonius is de-* 
scribed as giving, in his rising years, extraordinary 
proofs of genius and memory, and turning upon 
him the eyes of all men by the graces of his person, 
Jedus wrote no book: neither did ApoUonius. cap. 14. 
The former taught with authority, and not as the 
Scribes ; conveyed much meaining in a few emphatic 
words ; rendered his ideas familiar and easy to be * 
remembered, by condensing them into short maxims 
or familiar proverbs, or iUustrating them by simple 
parables. In this respect also ApoUonius resembled 
or rather exceUed the Son of God ; for he spoke 
with the authority of an oracle : his sentences were 
short, and had the force of adamant ; his words se- 
lect and appropriate to the subject ; and lys utter- 
ance had a sweetness and dignity that would have 
graced a sceptre, lib. i. c. 17. 

Jesus moreover was acquainted with the thoughts 
of those friends and enemies who surrounded him. 
ApoUonius pretended to have the same supernatural 
knowledge. His words are, " I know even what men 
think in silence." The holy spirit enabled the apo- 
stles to converse with different nations, each in hb 
own tongue. Acts ii. 4. ApoUonius possessed the 
same high endowment ; ^* having a knowledge of all 
languages, though he had learned none." On hear- 

m2 .' 
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ing thisr, it is said, Damas, his attendant, worships 
him as a god*, lib. i. c. 19. . 

After our Lord had been announced from heaven 
as the Son of God, and had given proofs of the 
divine power with which he was endued, his fame, 
we are • told, " went out throughout all Syria : 
and there followed him great multitudes of people 
from Galilee, and from Decapolis, and from Jeru- 
salem, and from Judea, and from Jordan." Matt. iv. 
24, 25 . ApoUonius met with a similar reception in 
Greece, " On his return thither, even the workmen 
no longer attended to their labours, but followed 
him, some admiring his wisdom, others his form, 
others his mode of life ; while all were captivated 
tidth him on the whole." The claims of Jesus were 
supported by the Jewish prophets ; his character 
and works exactly corresponding to their predictions • 
ApoUonius came recommended by the oracles at 
Colophon, at Didymi, and Pergamtts, which held 
him forth as partaking of their wisdom. Sick men 
of every description were brought to Jesus to be 
healed. Matt. iv. 24. Persons similarly afflicted were 
sent to ApoUonius by the oracle in order to heal 
them. lib. iv. c. 1 . 

An apostle of Jesus, when imprisoned, had his 
chains struck ofFby an angel. Actsxii. 7 . ApoUonius 
had the same mysterious power of releasing himself 
from chains, lib. viii. c. 5. Jesus after being put 

P ThisDatnas was charged with being a great trifler, for em- 
ploying himself in collecting and recording the sayings of Apol- 
lonius. His answer, which is pretty, conveys a thought taken 
from tlie New Testament. *' And she said. Truth, Lord; yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their roaster's table." 
Matt;. XV. 27. *' He who collects things thus little, acts like the 
■dogs which feed on the crumbs that fall in the banquet." lib. t. 
G. 19. 
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to death ascended to heaven. Th6 same divine 
honour crowned the life of ApoUonius, " In the 
middle of the night he loosened himself from chains ; 
and haying called those who had put him in prison, 
lest he might appear to act clandestinely, he went 
to the gates of the temple and found them open. 
After he had entered, they again closed as they were 
before. In the mean time virgins were heard to 
sing: their song was, " Come from earth to hea- 
ven, come." lib. viii. c. 3*0. 

Now the points of resemblance which ApoUonius 
is represented in the course of this work as bearing 
to Jesus, must have been designed by the author; 
jas they are too numerous, too striking, to be the 
effects of coincidence or chance. We are therefore 
authorized to conclude that the miracles ascribed 
to ApoUonius are but imitations of those which are 
related in the NewTestament as the works of Christ; 
and intended to bring them into discredit. The 
-object of Philostratus was to induce his readers thus 
to argue in opposition to the Christians : ** You 
believe in the divine mission of Jesus, because he 
possessed superior wisdom and did wonderful things. 
ApoUonius was equal to him in both these respects. 
Thtre is therefore no more reason to believe in the 
former than there is to believe in the latter." From 
prigen. we learn that Celsus had recourse to the 
same mode of reasoning: *^ Let us grant," says he, 
^* that the things related of Jesus are true." He 
then cites the artifices of Egyptian and other im- 
postors ; and then asks, •^ Because tk&y do such 
things, must we esteem them to be sons of God ^ Or 
^Ought we not rather to say, that these are artifices 
of wicked and miserable men T Contra Cels. p. S3. 

If there remained any doubt as to the object of 
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Philostratus, it must be removed by the considera- 
tion thtSit a person of eminence, near his age, and 
of the same sentiments with him, did actually argue 
in the above manner, and made the life of Apollo- 
nius by Philostratus the ground of that argument. 
I£erocles, who flourished in the beginning of the 
fourth century, wrote a book against the Chiistians^ 
The Work itself is lost, but sofne extracts of it are 
Reserved in the answer which £i|sebius has given 
to it. " They spread^^ says he, speaking of the 
Christians, " in all directions the praises of Jesu^, 
lor having given eyes to the blind, and done simi« 
iar wonders. Under Nero flourished ApoUonius 
of Tyana, who, after he had dedicated himself to 
^^culapius, the most benevolent of the gods to 
men, did many wonderful things Why do I re- 
late these things .'^" adds he: " my end is to compare 
our firm and accurate judgement with the . shallow 
faith of the Christians: and this indeed is worthy 
of consideration^ that the deeds of Jesus are trum- 
^ted by Paul, and Peter, and others Uke them ; 
men who were felse and ignorant, and given to 
magic: whereas the actions of Apollonius have beeii 
recorded by Maximus of iEgis, Damas a philoso- 
pher and his companion, and also by Philostrlitus 
liie Athenian ; men wha made the greatest progress 
in philosophy, who honoured the truth, and who 
wished, from attachment to a great man and a friend 
<tf the gods, to rescue his actions from oblivion,'* 
Bh]^6bius in Hier. apud Philost, p. 430. 

Now, in saying that Jl%ik)stratus holds forth 
ApoHonius as a rival of Jesus, I say no more 
€han that Hierocles made that very use of his book 
which the author intended to be done by the ene- 
imk$ of the Qd$pd[« Hier()cles is but a commeu* 
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tatbr on Philostratfis, and he only says in words 
jAoA the tesA says in effect from b^inning to the 
end of the volume: yet Lardner gives it as his opi- 
nion that Hiik>stratus had no such intention. In 
deference to the judgement of this excellent man, 
I will briefly consider his reasons. Philostratus 
lived about a century after Apollonius ; and Lardner 
thinks him not a man of sufficient importance to 
be opposed to Jesus Christ: tis if, forsooth, a person 
<rf real character and greatness was more likely or 
more fit to rival our Saviour! Assuredly none 
would have pretended to equal a divine teacher who 
had wisdom from above to see beyond the grave, 
and power to controul the laws of nature, but a ma^ 
gician, a man either unknown to the public, or knowii 
only for his^ impostures. Apollonius was of this de^ 
seription. Maeragenes published a book to expose his 
magical tricks. Lucian has given the character of 
AkacanderPseudomantis, the most notorious impofr- 
tor of the age ; whose picture he draws in miniature, 
by saying that he was brought up in a school where 
he had opportunities to learn the feats of Apollonius . 
From this we conclude that he resembled Simon 
die Samaritan, whose example he followed in op- 
posing his own claims to those of Jesus. His cha- 
racter and his artifices were too notorious and iil- 
famous to be of u^e to the enemies of the Gospel^ 
while he yet lived in the recollection of men . Alter 
a qentiur^ had passed, Philostratus thought that wi^ 
safety and advantage to the cause of Heathenism 
he could revive his claims. This shows that our 
" great rfietoriclan," as Lardner is pleased to com- 
pliment him> had as little regard to truth, as had 
the subject of his memoirs. He must have known 
ihsA most of the materials which he had received 
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concerning him were altogether widiout founda*- 
tion: and as he was capable of asserting, with all 
th^^ gravity of truth, things which he haew to be 
false, it is no breach of candour to suspect that he 
added to them many falsehoods of his own inven- 
tion. In other words; we have reasoif to conclude 
that the sayings, letters, and transactions, which 
Philostratus ascribes to Apollonius, were at least in 
part forged, by himself. 

Apollonius, says Lardner, is drawn by Philof- 
stratus in resemblance of Pythagoras, not of Jesus 
Christ; and he produces in proof of this, among 
other things, the following story: " A plague broke 
out at Ephesusj and no remedy oflFering,** says Phi- 
lostratus, *^ they sent messengers to Apollonius at 
Smyrna, who presently came to them; and gather- 
ing together all the Ephesians in general^ he bid 
them be easy, for he would stop the plague that 
very day. Having thus said, he invited the people 
of every age to the theatre, where now stands the 
statue in memory of their deliverance. Here w^as 
seen an old man in shape a beggar, artfully dos- 
ing his eyes, and a scrip by his side, where he put 
pieces of bread, with ragged clothes and sorrowful 
face. He bid the Ephesians to surround him, and 
to throw stones at that enemy ofw. the gods. The 
Ephesians wondered at what he said, and thought 
it inhuman to kill a stranger who earnestly impor- 
tuned their mercy. But he renewed his orders to 
the Ephesians, and that they should not let him 
escape. Some then began to attack him, where- 
upon he who before seemed to wink, looked fierce 
with eyes full of fire; whereby the Ephesians per-^ 
ceived it to be a deniion. They therefore went on 
casting stones at him, till they had raised a great 
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heap upon him. Soon after, ApoUonius dhected 
them to remote the stones, that they might discern 
the wild beast which they ha.d killed. When that 
was done, the person whom they thought they had 
killed was vanished : but a dog in shape like a mas- 
tiff, in size equal to a very great lion, appeared over- 
whelmed with stones, and foaming after the man- 
ner of mad dogs ; which is the form of the averting 
statue. Moreover, a statue of Hercules stands in 
the place where this spectre was stoned." 

This is what Lardher calls a silly story : but he 
ought to have considered that it must have been 
intended to convey some meaning. This, if deve- 
loped by him, would have opened his eyes on the 
subject. The person here represented as changed 
in so extraordinary a manner is no other than Pro- 
teus, whose transfiguration is described by Homer 
and Ovid. Under this name Lucian, we have seen, 
has vilified the Lord Jesus. This idea withdraws 
the veil from the above malignant fiction. The 
plague then here mentioned, is no other than the 
Christian religion, described under the figure of its 
founder. The enemies of Christ very commonly 
represented him as born many years before the real 
period of his birth ; and it followed from this repre- 
sentation that he was an old man when he was put 
to death. Thus Lucian speaks of him throughout 
the Life of Peregrinus, as an old man ; and this is 
the idea that we see given of him in the above stpry. 
Hence we discover the foundation of the whole fic- 
tion. The old man is said to be an enemy to the 
gods, and that he was a plague to the city. Charges 
of this nature were generally brought against Christ 
and his followers : ** ^Vhilst the numerous spec- 
tators," says Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 421, ." crowned 
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with garlands^ perfumed with incense, purified with 
the blood of victims^ and surrounded with the i^tafs 
and statues of their tutelar deitieS) resigned them* 
selves to the enjoyment of pleasures, whieh th^ 
considered as an essential part of their religious wof* 
^hip; th^ recollected, that the Christians alone ab- 
horred the godfii of mankind, and by their absence 
mid melan<^ly on these solemn festivals seemed 
to insult or to lament the publi»felicity . If the em- 
pire had been afflicted hy any recent calamity; by 
a plagtie^ a famine, or an unsueeessful war; if the 
Tyber had, or if the Nile had not, risen b^ond its 
banks ; if the earth had shaken, or if the temperate 
order of the seasons had been interrupted, the supw-^ 
stitious pi^ans were convinced that the crimes. and 
the unpiety of the Chris tiansj who were spared fey 
the excessive lenity of the government, had at length 
provoked the divine justice." 

Messengers were sent to Apollonius at Smyrna^ 
who presently came to Ephesus; and he engaged to 
the people that he would speedily stop the plague« 
This supposes that he was a willing and leading 
ag^t in opposing the new faith, and that he insti- 
gated the Ephesians to destroy the Christians in 
that city. The old man is said to have been peon^ 
which carries an allusion to the language of Paul, 
where he writes that " Jesus, though rich, for our 
sake became poor;" the ^ery word yTwxstiw*, whicb 
is used l^ the apostle, and which is of very ra^ 
occurraice, being copied by Philostratus. He is 
moreover represented as closing Ais eyes through 
nriijice; which means that Christ, while he Hved^ 
4id not fully reveal his design of enlightening and 
reforming the world, but in a measure kept it w^ 
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0ret iiH after his resurrection, the last and most 
dedsive evidence of his divine mission, had been 
established. After this event, the light of the Go- 
spel broke forth, and illumined those who sat in 
cb»rldiestf and the shadow of death, with the efful- 
gence of day; and this is the meaning of the clause 
whidi says " he looked ^fierce tuith eyes full of fire !^ 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom the apostle preached as la 
man approved of God, was regarded by many of the 
heathen converts as himself a divine being. On 
tiie other hand, his enemies in Judea and other 
countries vilified him as a demon, and the Ephe- 
miiis are here said to look upon him in the same 
.light. ApoUonius directed them to remove the 
atones which the people had heaped upon him, and 
they discovered him in the shape of a large dog. 
This alludes to the great number of Stoics and 
Cynics who became converts to the Gospel, and 
who, like Seneca and Philo, (to use the words of 
Locian,) fought the cause of Christ under the ban- 
ners of Diogenes, Crates, and Antisthenes. The 
^kssertion that a statue of Hercules stood in the 
fdaee where this spectre was stoned, is very signifi- 
43antr. * When Jupiter, at the complaint of Philo- 
sophy, commissioned Mercury to descend and de- 
'Mroy tiie Christians, Lucian represents him as ad- 
dressing Hercules : " Accompany him ; and, taking 
Fhiiosopby along with you, make the best of your 
^ms^ to the earth, and consider the extertninatioil 
of these filthy monsters as your- thirteenth labour.** 
Hiercules replies, ^* I had rather once more cleanse 
tfce Augean stable^ than be troubled with them : 
Ifowever, let us go!'* Hercules, having finished 
this arduous task> liad a statue erected to him in 
iJi^ place where the monster was stoned ; which 
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meaixs that the enemies of the Gospel, nfter having 
. destroyed its votaries, erected a trophy to heathen- 
. ism on the very spot where stood their church.! 

Philostratus has not once mentioned our Lord 
. or his followers, nor even alluded to them. From 
. this silence liardner infers that He intended no op- 
position to Jesus : but I think the contrary infer- 
ence ought to be drawn; for as the things wfaich 
.he relates of ApoUonius are many of them copied 
from the New Testament, policy required that *he 
should appear ignorant of that book and its authors 
. — on the same principle that a thirf would pretend 
never to have seon a person whose pocket he had 
picked. His silence therefore concerning Christ, 
of itself affords Strang grounds for suspecting that 
hostility to him and his cause dictated the motives 
for publishing his book. Phik)stratus, indeed^ in- 
timates that he composed this narrative at the re- 
quest of the empress Julia, who like himself was ^ 
friend to literature and philosophy. With this de^ 
.daratipn Lardner seems satisfied: but this implies 
.that the narrative itself is founded in truth ; whereas 
.from beginning to end the work is a gross fiction, 
.calculated neither to instruct nor to amuse; with- 
out interest, and without information, and withal 
very laboured and of great extent. The motive^ 
therefore, which this biographer pretends, is as 
false as the events he relates; and we are left to 
conclude that his real object was such as he was 
ashamed to avow*. 



--•»'-_ 



* The inoUy^ which actuated Philostratus to write bis life 
of ApoUonius, is similar to that which induced Luke .to publiali 
jhis Gospel. This was to contradict gome teachers who bad 
pndfftaken to give a fsilse history of Christ. And it will ttigfj^issx 
evident beyond doubt tbitt he bad the evangelist before ' 
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■ - Lardrter asserts that the things ascribed to Apol- 
lonius by Philostratus are not so extraordinary as 
some hnagine. Those who have read and fully 
miderstand Philostratus must think them very ex- 
traordinary. ^ What led Lardper to think otherwise 
was the artful caution which Philostratus felt it ne- 
cessary to observe, lest he should say too much, 
and by that means defeat his own end. I will illus- 
trate this by a few examples. The author asserts 
that the oracles at Didymi and Colophon and at 
Pergamus sent persons to Apollonius to be healed ; 
yet he does not specify any one person on whom a 
cure was effected, or even attempted, lib. iv. c. !• 
The reason is obvious : he could not particularize 
times, persons, and places, without the. risk of de- 
tection* The assertion respecting the oracle is too 
general to be in danger of refutation. In lib. iv. 
c. 45. we read th^ following barefaced story: "At 
Rome a virgin appeared to have died in the season: 
in^ which she was appointed to be married. The 
bridegroom followed her bier, aind loudly lamehte J 
his disappointment. All Rome joined in his lament 
tation, for she belonged to a family of a consular 

fd&rxgenea and others had written a true, but, as Philostratus 
wpuld have his readers believe, a false account of Apollonius. 
In reference to this he says : <* It appeared to me also not to. 
overlook the presumptuous ignorance of many, but to describe 
accurately, with regard to tiroes and places, the things said and' 
..done by this man, and the degrees of wisdom by which be be- 
came esteemed a demon and a god." lib. i. c. 2. Here, the. 
purport and spirit in both authors are the same. M^ny of the 
words are also the same. Luke says e^o^e xai sfji^oi, Philost. ^oxsi 
f(4/. Oi ifoX>,ot are used by both. For dac^i^wg xa9e0i); y^yi^at 
of the £vangelist, Philostratus has substituted B^ax^i^wcrat xoig'. 
%povoi^. Luke holds forth the subject of his discourse as *< the 
Logos of God." Philostratus speaks of his hero as one who by 
ivpenaatural wisdom 4>ecame first a* demon and then a god. * 
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rank. ApoUonius meeting the funeral desired them^ 
to put down the bi^; adding, I will stop your tears 
for the virgin.' At the same time he asked the 
name. The multitude expected him to say some* 
thing like what mourners usually do when they 
begin their lamentations ; but he only uttered a 
faint sigh, and thus he awoke her from her seining 
death: immediately the young woman spake di^ 
stinctly, and returned to her lather's house, being 
restored to life as Aloedtes had been by Heteules<r 
The relatives of Uie vir^n bestowed on him a hun** 
dred and fifty drachmas^ which he gave to the young 
wonian for her marriage portion. It is not certain 
but he found in her a spark of life which had es-* 
qaped the physicians, but which he re-kindled, and 
thus restored the extinguished soul. There Urere 
those who said that the dew which fell from heaven 
evaporated from her face. The event to me appears 
mysterious, as it did to those who were present." 
. The first thing to be observed in this pretended 
miracle k, that the historian represents the young 
woman as actually dead. The physicians had ex- 
amined her, and had pronounced her so; and her 
frinends were conveying her to the grave when ApoUo- 
)}ius met the funeral. Her relatives cdnsidered her 
restoration as the effect of ApoUonius's power, for 
they rewarded him with a vast sum of money- He 
only touched the bier, she revived in an instant, and 
she returned honie in full possession of health and 
of her faculties. All Rome assembled on the oc^ 
casion, and Philostratus insinuates that he had the 
transaction from persons who had been presents 
Lardner mistakes the original, when he says that 
the young woman breathed. Philostratus was con- 
sdbus of having gon^p too far^ and by Uiat means- 
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endangered his own end. He therefore, after 
having said all that was necessary to establish the 
miraculous nature of the case, on a sudden assumes 
an air of candour and hesitation. The restoration 
appeared to him, and to others who had been pre* 
sent, mysterious : a spark of life inde^ remained^ 
which ApoUonius might have blown into a flame« 
There were those who said that the dew of heaven 
evaporated from her face; which indicated that som0 
warmth still remained. All this surely is mere 
grimace, which could impose on none but the sini* 
pie. I observe, secondly, that Philostratus, in giv- 
ing this narrative, had before his eyes the restorar 
tioB of the widow's son at Nain, recorded by Luke, 
vii. 11. and the daughter of the ruler, mentioned 
in Mark vi. 3o. Matt. ix. 18. The circumstances 
of thes^ two incidents the impostor has blended into 
one story, turning the funeral into a marriage, and 
making the son and daughter a bride and bride- 
groom. The father of the damsel in the Gospel 
was a ruler, that of the virgin at Rome wais of a 
consular rank. Jesus met the funeral when going 
into the city of Nain. In a similar manner Apol- 
lonius meets the funeral of the virgin. The funeral 
at Nain was followed by a great concourse of peo^ 
pie. That at Rome was attended by the whole 
city. Jesus stopped the procession, and only touch- 
ed the bier, and at his command the young man 
surose. ApoUonius said nothing, but only' touched 
the bier, and he awoke the virgin from her seem- 
ing death. The impostor here uses the language 
of the Gospel: for our Lord said to the mourners, 
^* Why make ye this disturbance, and weep? the 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth." It was cus- 
tomary in Judea to bury the d^d, and funerals 
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Were always numerously attended. Josephus in- 
forms us that even strangers, if they met a funeral, 
thought it decent to adcomjpany the deceased to the 
grave. In Rome, on the contrary, during the reign 
of th6 Emperors, the practice was universal of hum" 
ing the dead. Here then we see Philostratus trans- 
ferring to Ronle a custom peculiar to Judea. And 
how came he to do this .^ He did it, I answer, by 
the mere impulse of assbdation. While he pre- 
tended to relate a transaction of ApoUonius in Rome, 
his thoughts were really in Palestine; and thus he 
insensibly falls into an incongruity, which betrays 
the origin of the imposture. . 

. I shall produce one instance more of the precau- 
tion adopted by this author for fear of exposure. 
** During these discourses a messenger introduces 
to the Indian sages certain persons praying for 
relief. Among these was a woman who interceded 
for her son, a youth of fourteen, possessed of a de- 
mon two years past: this demon was perfidious 
and lying, having fallen in love with her son on 
account of his superior beauty. Thus he dro^e 
him mad, and suffered him neither to attend to his 
exercise as an archer, nor to his learning, but con- 
veyed hi^l away to desert places, compelling him to 
sipeak with a coarse masculine voice, and to see with 
other eyes than his own. ITie wise man askedber 
if the youth was at hand. She answered. The 
demon used every means to prevent his being 
brought to you, threatening him with precipices, 
with pits, and with death, in case he should be 
forced to appear before your tribunal. The wise 
man replied, Be of good cheer, the demon will not 
destroy your son when he reads this, taking at the 
same time Vi, letter from hig bosom and delivering it 
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to her. It was addressed to the spectre, and con- 
tained menaces calculated to alarm him. Then 
also came a lame man, thirty years old, who had 
been a renowned hunter of lions, one of which had 
attacked him, and, by dislocating his thigh, rendered 
him lame. The sage applied his hand to the in- 
jured part, and restored to him the faculty of walk- 
ing upright. A third, who ha^ been deprived of 
his eyes, departed in full possession of his sight. 
Another .^tili, had a weakness in his arm, and w6nt 
away, after it was restored to full strength.** lib. lii. 
c. 38, 39. 

' The pretended miracles here stated are so directly 
opposed to those recorded in Matt. xvii. 14.-— 
John xix. 9^-^Acts iii. 2. that I conceive ho ob- 
servation to be necessary to point out the opppsi^ 
lion. . Philoslratus thought it xmsafe to make Appl- 
lonius the author of them: he therefore ascribes 
tkem to the Bramins; men whose distaiice, and re- 
putation for wisdom, rendered it safe in him to im- 
pute any works tothem,howeverextrttorteiary, with- 
out danger of being refuted, Hierocles Was a man 
who cherishedagainst Christianity the same deadly 
kostility with Philostratus, and who lived about a 
century after him. The remoteness of the time in 
which, he flourished enabled him to overlook the 
scruples of that author; and accordingly in huf book 
^^nst the Christians, he appears to have scribed 
j^ ApoUonius himself the miracles which Philbstra- 
IBS at an earlier age could impute with safety only 
to the Bramins. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PORPHYRY AND lAMBLTCHUS 3£tNG UNABLE TO 
CONTRAPICT THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST, jUSSEKT 
THINGS WHICH THEY KNEW TO BE FALSE, DC 
ORDER to UNDERMINE THEM. 

In inaJking out this projposStioh, I have agmnto 
encounter the authority of Lardner: but I ha^^ 
Mosheim on my side. . fDtis writer^ De reb. Chrk* 
tian.anteC.M. p. i5&3» speaks to tins e&ct: *^F^* 
phjrrjrjin this century, and lambliehus in the suhst* 
quent, have ivritten the life. of. Pythagoras, eadt 
beyond doubt with the des^n of exhibiting that 
philosopher as equal to Cbnst in 9U things, espe- 
cially in hisHHiracltfa, and in the wisdom of hh pre* 
e^ts. This Kuster has demonstrated inbis anno* 
tati(ms to the life of lamfaJidms, and. this every one 
will $ee who has. a mifid to compare the life ^ven 
by both those men with the histoory of our Savtour. 
One lamb would not.be more like to another, tban 
Pythagoras would be . to Christt if the things were 
true which those two writers have recorded respect* 

inghim.V 

The statement here given by this learned writer 
^iU briefly cpnfirm by a few particulars, olMervm^ 
only that the fictions and misrepresentations^ of 
Porphyry have been copied by lambliehus. In the 
third century it was generally believed that Jesus 
was in name only the son of Joseph, while in reality 
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he was concmed by the Holy Spirit. In the same 
manner these authors represented it as th^ opinion n 
of some, that Porphjrry; while in words the son of "' / 1. '■[ ^ 
Mnesarchus, was redly the son of Apollo*. 

To the mother of Jesus, we are told, an angel 
appeared, saying, ** l^essed art thou among women ; 
heholdt/diou.shalt concdve and bring fordi a son/' 
A. simitar salutation is made to the mother of Py- 
thagoras, who assures her that she should give birth: 
to a son that would ^ixcd. all. others in beauty and: 
THsdom^ and prove a blessing to the whole race of 
mankind *f*. . Jesus received his ivisdom froni the 
insjiititioti of God. From the gods came the pM- 
losophy of Pjrthagoras X* Jesus-increased in \Ai^ 
dom and jh'stattntg, and in favour with God-tttAl' 
men. Pjrthagoras was distinguished by the samfe 
high qualities. Jesus^trfter his baptism^ was pointed 
out by a voice' from heaven, as the son of God. 
Ihrtfaagoras received from many the same honour- 
able appellation ^. The heavens opened; and the 
Spirit of God descended on Jesus in She form of a 
dove. Pythagoras, while teaching" his disciples that 
the gods communed with men by means of isign& 
aidd omens, brought down an eagle, which alighted- 
upoii him; and which, after touching, he dismi^s^. 

" When he had left speaking, he said unto Si- 
mon, Launch out into the deep, and let downpour 

* T^yas is A^t XXctfvo^ eaytov Icroptiv xeu HuSaiS^f t^ Y99ifi^ 

^^^^ffMin^^a^p^otifijo^iyAvoAXovM^. RDrphyr.deViuPytl|.p. 5. 

+ nf9siir£y/)J n;;9(a . • . i^vYVvaixa xuuv Ts i^h^ xau rs^sa^i 

lunb. de Vit. Pjth. cap. 3. 

it Cap. I . -i 

tivrov styeu. 
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nets far a draugiit. And Bimcm, imsfi^erii^i^ "mti 
unto him. Master, we have toiled all the nighty and 
taken nothing; nevertheless, 9Jt thy word I will 1^ 
down the net. And when they had done this, they^ 
ilidosed a great multitu^ of fishes, and their net 
burst; and they bei^oned XHito their assoeiates wha 
were in the othar sfaips^ that they should come and 
help them ; and they tame and filled both the ships, 
so that they b^an to sink. When Simpa Peter 

. mar it, he fel) down at Jesus^ knees, saying, O my 
Lord, depart from me, for I am a sinful man; for 
he was astonished, and all that were with him, .at 
the draught of the fishes which they had taken. 
But Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not.**. Luke v. 4. 
To this miracle, whidi was symbolk^al of the suc- 
eess the Apostles would meet with in propagating 
the Gospel, these two heathens opposed the follow- 
ing fiction respecting Pythagoras: '* While* about 
this time he was going from Sybaris to Croton, he 
came up to some men who were dragging a net ta 

„the shore. He told them the exact number of all 
die fishes which the net contained, and which was. 
yet spread iq the de^. The men waited his fur- 
titer commands in ease his prediction should tuili 
Qtt correct. He commanded them all to throw 
back the fishes alive, having first tcwrectly numbered 

* them } and what is wonderful, not one of these 
fishes died, though they continued out of the water 
all the time they were retfekoning tiiem. Having 
given* their value to the fishermen, he departed to 
Croton: the transaction tliey spread throughout 
the country, and all who heard of it wer€ eager to 

♦ see the stranger.** This story is suffideiiffy J^urd ; 
but it is calculated to throw an air of H^SlMiI^ over 

* Iamb. c. a. 
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the real miraele done by Christ; and this appsurentljf^ 
was its intentien. 

To the eondttct of our Lord in stilling the tem-! 
pest, as stated in Matt, riiiv 24; and in walking oa* 
the sea, John vi. 16^ is opposed the following? 
narrative respecting Pythi^ras in his voyage to 
Egypt : " He was conveyed," says lamblichus, " to' 
that country by some E^ptian mariners, who mast 
sesisonably arrived at tlie foot of Mount Carmel, 
where Pythagoras tarried in a temple. These mea' 
cheerfully received him on board, foresedng, if they; 
sold him, they should derive great profit from his 
fine person. But when in sailing they saw witk 
what sobriety and dignity he behaved, and how con-: 
formably to his peculiar way of life, they became bet- 
ter disposed towards him, and looked upon the youth 
as having something in him above the nature of 
man . They recollected also how, when they came 
a-shore; he descended from Maunt Carmel (which 
was deemed the most sacred, and inaccessible ta 
most people) with tranquil steps^^ neither casting a 
look behind, no? receiving any obstruetioa from the 
steepness, or tl^ ruggedneaaof the rocks. When he 
embarked, be only asked ^wAiether they were bound 
for Egypt ? On their answering in the affirmative, 
he took his seat in silence, where he was the least 
likely to be in the way of the sailors: and thus he 
continued in one and. the same posture two days and 
three nights, without food or drink, or even sleep, 
unless, indeed^ he slumbered a ^little unobserved.^ 
But when tfeey sailed, contrary to expectation, with 
a direct and iminterrupted course, as if aided bjp 
the presence of some god, — on putting together all 
the circumstances, they concluded with confidence 
that he who sailed with thcin from Syria to Egypt 
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wfira divine beings Accorclingly they bcKiaved, idu* 
ring the rest of the voyage, with more deoorani' 
towsirds one another, until the^ imrived with the 
utmost speed along the unrufBed surface of the seft: 
on the Egyptian shore.** Iamb, de Vit. Fyth. eap^ 3» 
It is said of Jesus, that he wm meek and lav^" 
in'heart; that his yoke is easy and his burdien lightt. 
that it was foretoM of him, that he should not strive 
nor ctfj nor should his voice be heard in the streetst 
that he should not break the bruised ^d, nor' 
qtkUdh the smoking flax. — ^-^^A chaiaeter ecjuaUy^ 
miM and benign is^en to Pjrthagoras: after say- 
ing that he was looked upon by aU with wonder, 
and proved by many to be a son of God, I»mbli» 
chtis adds, ^* that whatever he said or did, he said 
and did it with inimitable serenity and calmness^ sa 
that, while he remained at Samos, he was^ as if a su-' 
D^or being, never influenced either by anger^ or 
lailighter, or envy, or aiiy other rash »id violent 
emotion *.** 

' Fythi^oras, according to his biographers, was 
deeply versed in magic; and such were his skill and 
efficapy in those arts^ that he could convey himself < 
from one place to another, and that in a short time. 
** He was seen," says Porphyry, "in one and the 
same day at Metapontus in Italia and Taurome- 
nivtih iivSicily; and this was fully confirmed by his 
friends in both places. If any," continues he, '* la« 
bdttred uiider bodily disorder, Pythagdras cured 
him ; if he languished under mental pain, the same 
author solaced hi» grief, partly by incantations and 
tfa^'hiigicalarts, and partly by music. For:he had 

• • - ' ■ - , J ' 

opYf itors ftijJg yeXwri, jxi^rg ^rjX(y,' iJLijTB fiXoysixia, jut^sni aAX]) 
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certun peculiar spells^ bv which^ when sung, he heal- 
ed $he disorders of the body, and i^estored the sick 
to their pristine health *•" The design of these ff^m 
£Eikehoods was to lead the reader to conclude that tb«. 
foUowii^ miracles done by Christ were dcuie by thm 
samem^ans^ and thus to set aside his claims as Hm 
aiithcM* of life and immortality to mankind. *' And 
Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingaomi^ 
and healing all manner of sickness and all manner 
of disease among the people. And his fame went 
throughout all Syria: and they brought unto him all 
sick persons, that laboured under divers pains and 
diseases, and those who were possessed with demons, 
and those who were lunatic, and those who had the 
palsy ; and he healed them."* 

Jesus Christ demands the attention of mankind, 
not only as a divine messenger, but as a reformer 
and a Ic^slator. His example and his precepts are 
calculated to produce the most salutary effects on 
individuals and whole communities : th^ tend to 
destroy wars between nations, and discwd between 
families; to eradicate slavery, political and mental:; 
to humble pride; to confme the love of wealth and 
power within proper bounds ; to banish luxury and 
extravagance; to eradicate envy and malice; and to 
establish in the heart piety towards God, and bencr 
volence towards manland, as the chief principies of 
conduct* These happy efifects the Gospel is cal- 
culated to product, and has produced them in all 
ages, especially <m its first propagation, while it. 
yet operated in its native puri^ uiicon^t«ainated 
by the prejudices of manldnd. Porphyry and I^on- 
blichus have the effrontery to ascribe similar elkctM 

* Porptu 4» Vit. Pyth. p. 34. 
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\q the 'piM}o3Cf»hy of Pythagorns. **In his tritvds 
: tbrou^ Italy andSiQily," sny tbey, ^* whatever stains 
. h^ Icmiid enskve4 hy pth^$, ih^^ he restosed to 
.iitdqieadeiice; the Leqtur^ which hc^ addres^.to 
: tfaetn, having filled them with the li>ye of liberty • 
Him I« liberated Groton» and %baris^«iid Catane, 
and Rbegiunv and Hymera, :an4 Agragas^ and 
Tanromenium, and other cities. Tq these he gave 
. hoKs, which Wi^e recdved by them» and copied by 
their neighbours for many ages. S}rfnkhus» s<»re- 
. iseign of the Centoiupini^ on hearing him, laid aside 
his sovereignty, and divided his pQS9essions between 
his sisters and his subjects. There came to him, 
as is said by Aristoxenus, aUo the Lucarians, the 
Messaqpians, the Pacenians, and Bomiuis. He 
eradicated discord not only from anH>ng his follow- 
ersy but also from their descendants fojr many gene- 
radons; anduniversallyfromallthecitics:in Italy and 
Siicily^ which were inducedby him to unitein external 
and domestic harmony. For the maxim was ever on his 
tongue, which indeed he addressed to those around 
him,, whether few or many, * We must banish by 
all means,, we must exterminate with.fire and sword, 
disease horn the body, ignorance from the mind, 
luxury &om the table» commotions from cities, 
divisions from families> and extravagance from 

rfi*;" 

It is worthy of remark that Porphyry has here an 
eyt to the influence of Chrbtianiiy as dis{daytd in 
the Ilvea and chacactes of the Esseans. Of these 
PhUo says^ ^^ they evince their attachment to virtue 
by theirfreedom from avarice, from ambitioir, from 
sensual pleasure; by their temperai9>ee and patience; 
by thvir frugality, simpHeityy and contentment; by 

* Porph, de Vk. Pfih. p. 29, 30. 
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their humility, regard to the laws, svnd othefr similaiir 
virtues. Their low to men U evinced by their Ije- 
nignity, their equity, and their Kber^dlty, whi^h no 
fainguage can adequately describe." Jo^ephuis i49q 
speaks of them — "It is fit to admirt^ thofe meii 
beyond all odiers who profess virtue, iot their liber 
raHty, nothmg like to which was ever practised by 
any of the Greeks or Barbarians." 

Porphyry makes bis reference to the first Jewish 
Christians more clear by the following passage i 
** More than two. thousand in his first public dis-« 
course were arrested by his doctr^nfi; who, tQgethei^ 
with their wives and children, forming ah immense 
auditory, and having founded^he community called 
Grseeia Magna>Teceived from him ^ viz. Py^hagorasy 
laws and oi^dinances, which they r^arded as max** 
ims of divine. j^uthority*, and which in b(> instance 
they transgressed, but which the whole assembly 
with one accord obeyed ; being admired and pro- 
claimed blessed by all around. They had their 
goods in common *." The passage against which 
the above narrative is levelled, is the following : 
** Then they that gladly received his word were bap- 
tized ; and the same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls. And they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers ; 
and fear came upon every soul, and many wonders 
and signs were done by the apostles. And all that 
believed were together, and had all things common ; 
and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men as every man had need. And they 
continuing daily with one accord in the temple, ate 
their bread with gladness and singleness of heart." 

* larab. dc Vit. Pyth. 22, c. 6. 
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Acts ii. 4 1-^7. John thus concludes lus Gospel: 
^ And there are many other things which Jesus 
did, which if the^ were written one W one, I think 
that the world would scarcely contain the books 
which might be wrUten*** Porplmy seemingly al<» 
ludes to this very vers^ when, after he had given 
an account of a prediction of Pjithagoras, he addv 
^^ Ten thousand other things moi^ wondeirful; ^d 
divine are unih eonsisteney"^ and with Karmmy 
related of this man ; so that, in one word, greatet 
and more extraordinary things are not believed of 
anyo^ierpevson*fv** ':>:I 

- • • ^ '■ v i 

*^ A flii^ aj: some apparent vl^KxmsiiteDcies in the jfe^r ^ 

Gospels. 

f fi(il|^; de Vit. P^. pA4. Uvpia. f Wspot^eu^fiLmr^ii^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TH£JACT$ ALREADY DEVELOPED RECAPJTyLATEII^ 
AND THEIR TENDENCY TO PROVE TH^ TRUTH Of 
CHRISTIANITY POINTED OUT, 

In the order of time Philo first claims our attention. 
From this author we have learned that the Almighty, 
in ckmipassion to our raee, sent hhi Son into tne. 
w(tfld; that the object of his mission was ** to wasfc 
away from the minds of men the impurities of sin, 
and thm to raise them to the hope of a dii4ne in- 
heritance.'' The same writer has further described 
a body of people in Judea, whose character forms a 
lingular phsenomenon in the moral world. Under 
the example and instruction of the Son of Goc^ 
they raised themselves in an extraordinary manner 
above the ignorance and vices which debased the 
rest of makind ; abolishing t3rranny and slavery^ as 
inconsistent with the dictates of reason and nature; 
eradicating pride, envy, and malice ; banishing lux- 
ury and extravagance, as vices hostile to the happi- 
ness of socie^, unbecoming the worshippers or an 
all-wise and benevolent Bedng, and subversive of 
their hopes as candidates for immortality; parting 
vi^ith their goods to supply the wants of those who 
needed them; and submitting themselves to tor- 
tures and to death, in order to establish the great 
cause in which they were engaged. Guided by the 
wisdom of God^ they regarded the wisdom of the 
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reputed wise as folly; and became wise unto salva- 
tion without the eloquence or the philosophy of the 
Greeks. They were reviled, they were calumniated, 
they were accused; yet their accusers could not sub- 
stantiate one chai:ge against this bj^nd of holy men. 
Choosing to obey ^od rather than men, they were 
persecuted, they were destroyed ; they were sacii^ 
iieed in T^ole-flocks by men in powers yet their nuib- 
bers were not*^ diminished, lliey derived strength 
and increase from opposition ; their doctrine ran 
and was glorified in the midst of trials and suiFer- 
lAgs; and though surrounded: as it were by flames, 
though; raised, like their divine Master, on a croM, 
they drew all men unto them: " AU men, captivated 
by their integrity and honour, united with thoxi^ Jas 
with those who truly enjoy the freedom and inde^ 
pendence of nature; admiring their communion luad 
liberaUty, whichlanguage cannot describe, and whkh 
is thesurestpledgeof a perfect and haj^y life,'* Philip 
their historian, says nothing personally of tbeif dji^ 
vine Master, an4 little of their religious sentinveutt^^ 
but it is clear they looked on no profession, uq^eEVb- 
ternal homage, no rite or ceremony^^as c^any vahni^ 
in itself, unless it were conducive to moral virtui^^ 
The li^t, indeed, which their apologist throws 
around them in this respect, shines with unrivalled 
lustre* Stripping them of all that was peculiar 'ta 
them as the disciples of Moses, or the foUowera idf 
Jesus, he recommends their creed to the notke and 
admiration of the world, solely by its effects on theu: 
t^iiper and conduct;, and thus invites all who-par^ 
tended to honour virtue among Jews , Greek6,orfiaar<- 
barians, to adopt that creed as the riohest gift ^ 
Odd to man. Such was the character of those wbo 
received instruction from the lips,* and witnessed 
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the miracles done "by the hands/ af Jesiis Christ. 
^Thfcir lives farm an eloquent commentary on the '«a- 
srred pages of his history^ and stamp the Gospel 
ivith the additional evidence that it was writteu with 
43te finger of God. 

The writings of Philo further contain animatiilg 
t^tirnonr^ to the rapid diffiision of Christianity. 
The holy ftien of Jivtea soon ^establissh^ themselves 
in Egypt, wher^ they hdd forth a divine pbilesc^y; 
calculated to cure the souls of men when seized 
with disorders fierce and scarcely remediable; when 
,4(xfciipied by lust and depraved indnlgences ; by 4g- 
norance, iniquity, and an innumerable nmltilaide of 
vices and bad passbnsi Tliongfa this society chiefly 
flourished in Judea and iriE^^ypi, Hiilo is'e3q)ress 
in- declaring that it already prevailed throughout 
the habitable globe* In a passage we have already 
seen^ the same writer affirms that ^^ the cHldreh oi 
wisdom Tesi^mbled the sand, because die saikd is 
nncircumscribed innumber^ andbecauseasthe sand 
which lines the shore repels the incursions of the 
Ma, so the divine .word of instruction does the sins 
of men. This word, according to the promises of 
God, i^reads to every comer of the universe, and 
tenders him who receives it heir of all things; ex- 
tending every way, to the east and tx) tlie west, to 
die north and to tbe south." It is remarkable. that 
the extraordinary diffiision of the Gospel here: spo- 
ken 6f, was effected by means of men who derived 
no recommendation from wealth, or rank, or power ; 
who despised the arts of eloquence and logic:;^^ and 
who, depended solely for. success on the force <if 
Until and the influence of example: ^^^s comply- 
ing with the adnrionition of their divine -Master—- 
** Let your light so shine before men, that seeing 
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yobrgood works, they may glorify your Father wWoh 
18 in lieaven.'* Hence Philo says, ^ As the sun il a 
fight to all those who have eyes, so the dimely^i^e 
ttethe light of all rational beings. For In thee, s^s 
^ soipture, shall all the tribes of men be ble^t. 
If any bne^nhdrefore. In a houi^ a city, it toiliitry, 
era nation, is become esasnoured of wisdom, those 
<wlio live in that house, or city, &t counti^; dt tia^ 
l&oinf,' must learn from him to merid their 11^. "Vpt 
as the aromatic spices which exhafin^ toread 6ft 
the breeze, fill with tbrar sweet odour those who 
tffe near; in the same manQer the Mends a^ lac* 
quaintahce of a good man derive irbm die brestth 
of virtue, which emanates fer and wid^ from. bis 
character, a perfrime that adorns and enridies' their 
own.** What a glorious testimony this to the di- 
vine origin, to the reforming influence, to the rapid 
and triumphietnt prevalence of the word of jQod, 
while yet new and uncorrtipted among men ! So 
vast and unquestionable were the facts which |ie 
delineates, that they filled his soul with thfe seUse 
and conviction of their truth, and forced upon his 
imagination the richest figures that arje to be found 
«mong the most splendid productions of nature. 

'Die introduction of the Gospel into B^ypt inras 
followed' by a iniolent persecution of the Jews. . A 
great portion of a million of people, who before en* 
Joyed peace, liberty, and affluence, were on a sild* 
den plundered, driven froth their houses to perish 
by cold and hui^r in desert places, or nut to death 
under the most frightfol tortures: aUKi all tl^s we 
have reason to believe for the sake of Christ Ifiyw 
1$ such a belief to be accounted for? If ;we tSlgtw 
that, as is stated in the Gospel, Jesus^app^ied as 
the Messenger of God> bringing Kfe iira lmmor<» 
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tality to light; and sealing the truth of his mission 
mth signs and wonders^ we must allow that the 
conduct of the sufferers at Al^candria was natural 
and rational. On the other Imnd, if we suppose 
that no such doctrine was prodahned ; if no such 
signs were exhibited in its support^ or if exhibited 
were not real but imnestures; we see a line of con^^ 
duct pursued by a mmtitudeof men, not only strafe 
and sdiaurd, but in direct opposition to the knomit 
laws of the human mind. 

The reception of the GospdL by Philo is a drcum* 
stance of moment in its favour^ Bdbig a contempo- 
raiy with Christ andhis apostles, he must have known 
TOme if not all of them : at l^t his account of the 
Esseans in Judea shows sUnequivocally that he had 
a full and correct knowledge of what the Christians 
taught and did in that country. His high rank and 
education Q^ust have prejudlcad him against Jesus 
of Nazareth ; and nothing, but the irresistible force 
pf truth cotdd have induced him to class with the 
followers of a poor and qrucified l^viour. Though 
highly distingmshed by morisd and intellectual en- 
dowments, he seems to have considered himself in- 
lerior to the people whom he so enthusiastically 
defends : yet he was inferior to none in probity, 
riearning, and talents. He had juster sentiments than 
I.Plato in natural and moral philospphy ; he rivalled 
^ • Cicerq in eloquence; he surpassed Socrates in purity 
'.of character ; axid he closely follow^ Paul of Tarsus 
; in heavenly zeal for civil and religious liberty, and 
^., for the emancipation of niankind from superstition 
; ..aqd vice. His allegorical mode of interpretingihe 
^ writings, of Moses appears, indeed, . ia our vi^vs, 
fisuiciful in the extreme : but so thoroughly wi^ he 
^.^^ducated in the Christian school, that he lo^jcedoh 
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all external ordiiiantea of the law as no longer esl^en*^ 
tial to t^iie religion; and considered spiritual wbi^ 
ifaip'as the only worship acceptable tO'6od. ^^In 
vei, ii. p. 15 1, he says, ^ If ^ man bie wicted" or 
unjust^ his sacrifices «re abominable, his rites prci* 
Scale, and his prayers blasphemous, in the sight of 
Qod ; and he obtains by them not the forgivenesii; 
but tbe recollection, of his sins • On the other faand; 
the sacrifice c^ a jVB&t znA holy mam ev^r remains 
effectual and undeeayed, when the victim offaredtijr 
him is consumed, or rather, though he offers no ii?ic- 
^mat all. For what can be that sacrifice whidiisTeai 
and substantial in the sight of Qod, but the piety 
of a soUl which loves God ?" \^ - r 

It is tennarkable that this noble writer has it* 
where personally noticed Jessus of Nazareth, thoiigli 
he has frequently mentioned him under those lofty 
names which designate him as the Messenger of 
heaven. But this cilrcumstance bespeaks the i^o«- 
miny which his eiiemies bad thrown around. 'the 
fair name of Christ, rather than any doubt as to^hift 
daims^ or timidity in his service. Notwithstandin|| 
his op^i temper, his resolute conduct, his ardeiit 
EC»1, and devoted enthusiasm, Philo was y^ a deli4 
berate and a wise man. In the book wherein iie 
speaks of the Ekseans, he appears in the -front of 
that ^^ holy band," as he calls them, which foUgfat 
under the banners of Christ, calling upon, them td 
die, and justifying them for dying, in: the cause of 
truth and liberty. The Christian Jews, whose fone^^ 
fathers had for ages enjoyed' the freedom of Al<^< 
andria, Flaccus the prefect had the iniquity to adi 
as slaves: and he published an edict for tnis- paar< 
pose.* In allusion to this edict 5hib say^, ^^fJTie 
writings entitled 7%^ ASa/<? are beneatli ridicule and 
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■ -..cdntempt, and sink under the magnanimity of the 

.' men against whom they are published, like blank 

, - waste paper, which age, or moth, or stain destroys.** 

^ ~'-hi a. tutwequent page he adds, " It is, therefore^ 

' r . ^ineet tiiat good men should say to him who is about 

_ -"::.' 'to ^bily them, 'Buy us, and we mil teach thee ao- 

. \r\-:ln'ietyof mind;* to him who threatens to basith 

■'■;-.■ '.^m to a foreign clime, 'The whole earth is omr 

/ /iir'eonntryi' to him who deprives them of their goods» 

I ..^;;:,;''W* are content with little.' Nor are we inferior to 

' /.v-t...4>ose who combat in the public games. Theyarenot 

. ;'.; ";fr%htened with things like these; though they fwfat 

-".' ' for a prize i^ich is hardly a shadow of our high 

reward, mid which gives them only Brmness and 

.', atrength of body; whereas, the glory set before lu 

' '! ' ftnios us with strength of mind, and steels us agtunat 

".■;': tray sense of pain." 

.'i '.\ ■ Ii. JoeephuB, wehave seen, bears unequivocal tes- 

-'. ~;-'v.tHnony to the works of Jesus, to the love of truth 

- 1 X> jt^at ^aracterized him and his immediate followers. 

■"""-"■-■. fife further notices the introduction of the Gospel 

: jV'HiiO'Damascus, into Antioch, and into Rome; and 

'"'; .^'Wfti. attiasang success which, in spite of all opposi- 

■ ^ --^iSt; , it met with hi those places. About seventy 

-: ^e^' after the crucifixion of Christ he nirote \um 

~ :~.&^tr to Apion: and from that celebrated ^^ork 

" ■-,;*€■■&« enabled to conclude with confidence that 

■/ . ' - |^^€hristian religion was made known and recMVed 

- , ~ 6y' niuUitudes, in every part of the globe; — the 

:_; -■ -jftHmdation of this extraordinary diffusion being "the 

' .r-.'"ttughty proof" which God has given of a new and 

s.Vi-:fe*Stter hfe. .^ 

' tv' -■■ '^ese important facts are recorded byamanwho 

j.-^w&s.most competent to give evidence respecting 

'"•T^ *)^in. Josephiis wagborii in the place where JefUft 
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W8S put to death, and within ten years of that event. 
He must hstve known thousands of credible witnesses 
who had seen and heard him> and known^ too» mstny . 
pf the apostles, if no|; aUof them, having had frequent ' 
opportunities to hear and see them during their visit 
or abode at Jerusalem;. ;Nor can it be supposed • 
diat he embraced the cause or credited the wmks of . • : 
Christ on a j^light evidence. His prejudices lay 
altogether on the oj^site side. His high birth, his j ; 
eogagements as a general and a ^tatesman^ his 
habits of intecoourse and frieiMiship with the princes ; 
uf Jud^ and other euiemies of the Gospet—^these . 
dbstacles^ which repelled others similarly situated, . 
must have rendered, him an unwilling convert to 
the truth. Yet in spite of such difficulties his testi- 
mony in favour of Christianity is direct and explicit : ; 
and it is clear from all his writings, that the religion 
&i Moses and the prophets did not in his estimpdon ^, ' 
4ieserve a name but as it was interpreted by Christ .': 
and his j^ostks. Nor ought it to be forgotten that ' 
the veracity of Josephus as an historian has never .' 
been tmlied in qxiestion. In all matters of £act his 
testimony has been deemed decisive ; and I am per- 
sqaded that every competent reader would bq ifiore 
disposed to believe him in doubtful cases whereib 
he had. oppoitunities to know the truth, than all 
the historians of Greece and Rome put together. 
Attempts, indeed, were made by his rival Justus of 
Tiberias, and some others, to invalidate his authority ; 
but their opposition and calumny served only to ren-: . 
der it'the more unquestionable. **J dedicateii my- * 
works," says he, "to the emperors, while the facti'\ 
wese .yet fresh in their memories; and. to vodny . 
odaers >iidbo had been personally eyi^^ed ia the M^s> j 
audi .as Agrippa, and some others rdftte^. to 
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Being conscious that I had recorded the trtttti, 1 
fexpected their sanction. The ennperor Tittrs nioSl 
Ire^dily confirmed my narrative ; and snhjcribitrg hii 
iiame to my books, ordered them to be publMied. 
King Agrippa also wrote me sixty-two letters on thfe 
subject, in all which he bears testimony to my ve- 
racity.'' Life of Josephus, § 65. 

III. The Tipostle writing ifrom Rome to thfe 
Philippians, i. 13. asserts that the Gospel was made 
fcnouTi and prevailed even in the palace. By com- 
paring his words with those of Suetotrins, Diohj 
and Josephus, we discover that Epaphroditus, the 
secretaiy of Nero and the master of Epietetns, ti^ai 
one of those who received the new faith from th^ 
mouth of Paul. The character which Josfephti^ 
gives of this illustrious convert speaks a volimi^^ 
m behalf of the religion which he adopted ; for hij 
was a man that excelled in every bi*^n'ch cff litera- 
ture. In every vicissitude of fortune he di^la^ed 
la mind wonderfully powerful, and an infl^xibte ad- 
herence to virtue. The apostle also places his chii- 
racter in aii interesting point of view, holding hith 
forth as a man of deeds and not of words. Se triight 
indeed make so illustrious a cotivett a subjefct of 
joy and exultation ; but passing ovei- Ws high sta- 
tion, his splendid talents, his great li6aming, Irfe 
vast Wealth, as matters indifferent in themselves, he 
dwells solely on his unostentatious zeal tod magna- 
nimity in the service of Christ. 

Not is Epaphroditus the only one in the coiiit df 
Nero of whose conversion tl^e apostle might boast. 
iTie philosophic Seneca,- with all his high repiitatidii 
for wisdom, for eloqtrence, for wealth, and cotise- 
tjuence, with all his htitred against the Jews, att 
his contenlpt for n ptrsdner i!i chains, condeseetided 

o2 
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to receive instruction at the feet of the apostle ; and 
became a convert, at least in principle, if not in 
profession, to a crucified Saviour. Tnis fact I own 
IS very improbable in itself, and quite contrary to 
the ideas of learned men : and that I might remove 
the scruples of my readers, arising from these con- 
siderations, I will here briefly recapitulate the argu- 
ments which support my opinion. They are tlie 
following: — 1. Seneca in his writings, contrary to 
th^ usage of the heathen philosophers, uses the 
singular number in speaking of God. It is true 
he often speaks oigods in the plural : but these he 
hioiself explains to mean what the Jews meant by 
angels. I grant on the other hand that the pagan 
writers frequently employ Deus^ o B^o^ or to Beiov: 
but if the places be carefully examined in which 
any one of these terms occurs, we shall find that, 
it signifies either some individual god, or divine 
beings in a collective sense. — 2. Seneca gives such 
a description of the character of God as a spiritual 
infinite Being, as caii no where be found but in the 
Jewish and Ctu-istian Scriptures. — 3. In the pagan 
systeirj, the goods and evils of life were uniformly 
considered as .marks of the favour or displeasure of 
the gods. The wisest of the Grecian sages have 
countenanced this notion: nor is there I believe 
an instance to be found of any philosopher before 
the Qiristian aera, representing adversity as a moral 
discipline ordained by an all- wise and benevolent 
•Qei^g. On the other hand, this doctrine is a fun- 
damaxtal principle of the Gospel; ^ncj while it di- 
atingiui^hes it from every species of idolatry, it cldma 
Seneca, who has adopted it a^nd eloquently teaches 
it, as a convert from, paganism .-r^* Senece^ beats 
testimony to the, universal diflFi\sion of Judaism in 
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the world (meaning it is necessary to suppose svi- 
rituai Judaism) even in his days, his own empha-* 
tic words being to this effect, *^ The conquered have 
given laws to the conqueror.*' — He allows the prin- 
ciples on which is founded the law of Moses ; but he 
maintains their ultimate purposes to have been un- 
known to the greater part of the Jewish nation;* 
meaning, I apprehend, that they were intended to; 
introduce a more rational, refined system of religion; 
a doctrine which he must have received from the 
apostle Paul. — 5. Though Seneca reprobates the! 
•Tews as a nation, he bears to the Christians the 
most honourable testimony to be found on record. 
I have already quoted his words, but they will bear 
to be repeated : ** He is the truly honourable man, 
who, though unadorned with the mitre or the purple 
or a train of lictors, (nor is he inferior in reahty 
even to these,) when he sees death at hand is not* 
alarmed at it as a thing new or strange ; who, if he 
has to endure torments over his whole body, or to 
receive the flame into his mouth, or to have his 
hands extended on a crossy is not anxious as to what 
he may suffer, as how he sufiers. He who worships 
God endures these things j nor does he fear them.** 
In this passage Seneca aJIudes beyond doubt to the 
disciples of Jesus. 

Tnis we can prove from Tacitus, who thus de- 
scribes their suffering : *^ They were put to death 
with exquisite cruelty ; and to their sufferings Nero 
added insult and derision. Some were covered with 
the skins of wild beasts, and left to be devoured by 
dogs : others were nailed to the cross : numbers 
were burnt alive ; atid many, covered over with in- 
flammable matter, were H^ted up when the day 
declined, to serve as torches during the night,'* 
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^nual. lib. 15. § 44. Here Seneca and Tapitua 
agre^ tbs^t the isufferers Wiere burnt, were nailed to. 
thp cross : and the characteristic clause of th© 
former, toto corpore tomienta patienda sunt^ is eX'- 
plained by the latter to mean that they wer« covered. 
wi^th thjB skins of wild beasts and left to be devoured 
by dogs, or covered over with inflammable w/itter to 
^erve as torches for the night. The Roman histo*^ 
tian is express in declaring that the persecuted were 
Christians, i.e. men who suffered for the name and 
worship of the one true God. Equally express \^ 
Seneca ia saying th^t " he who worships God env 
duies these things ; nor does he fear them," &c. 
The enemies of the Gospel stigmatize its follower^ 
aV being in the number of the commou people, 
Thelanguage of Seneca concedes indeed thus much ; 
but it further impHes, that though the worshipper* 
of the true God were not clothed in purple, nor 
.siurrounded with civil or pontifical honours, nor 
Hurrayed with military pomp and glory, they were 
njtjyertheless far raised by their magnanimity and 
njiQral worth above the men who possessed these 
v^pjcldly distinctions. This being the light in which 
Seneca regarded the Christian character at Rome, 
lye can have no hesitation in believing that the. same 
general character, and perhaps more particularly 
that of the apostle Paul, he has ia view when^ in 
epistle 41 he describes him as a maa " unterrifije4 
w^th danger, untainted with lustful desires, happy - 
iQ. adversity, calm and composed amidst a storm, 
looking down as from an eminence upon mjen, and 
op alevelwith angels^ &c/' ' 

W. The. various ways in which the people of- 
Judea accounted for the miracles ssi Christ, prove > 
wltlv ^b^plutif Qqrtaintjr.t^e r^^it^ ottbpserojiiel^ > 
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Some suppose one of the prophets enabled him to 
do them. Herod had recourse to the supposition 
that he was aided by John risen from the dead. The 
people of Nazareth, while yet adverse to his claims, 
concluded that he had discovered the wisdom which 
God communicated to Solomon, and which> though 
a^ species of magic^ was able to cure demoniacs and' 
all manner of diseases. See Jos. Ant. lib. viii. c. 2. 
while the Pharisees, his bitterest enemies, main* 
tained that he did his mighty works by Beelzebub 
prince of the demons. It is observable that no in- 
dividual^ no party, thought him an impostor ^ or 
even insinuates that his works were not real : and 
we may be assured that, if any had thought or said 
thia^ the evangelist would have been candid enough 
to state that opinion with those of others. Allow, 
then, the miracles of our Lord to be true, such 
methods of accounting for them, however absurd^ 
might be expected : but deny their reality,, the con- 
duct of the people of Judea in having recourse' 
to evasions so improbable, so repugnant to truths 
and reason^ while they might have solved the diflS- 
culty by asserting that they were impostures, if they^ 
could do so with any colour of truth, is not recqn- 
cileable with reason and experience. 

The artifices adopted by the Pharisees and the' 
GtiQiitics illustrate still more clearly the conclusioa 
whic^ we thus draw in favour of our Lord. The pre- 
dictionsr oC the prophets, the benevolent tendency ofi^ 
iiis cures, the purity and wisdom which shone in his 
character and discourses, identified him with abso- 
lute certainty with the Creator and Governor of the 
world : no<: could his enemies evade his claims but 
by 'degrading the God of their fathers, the acknow- 
ledged source of his power and au^tbority,, as an in- . 
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ferier malignant Being. Learned men have hitherto- - 
supposed that the Gnostics were a sect of Christiana 
betrayed into error by the pride of human wisdom; 
but the supposition is absolutely erroneous : on the 
contrary, they were disguised atheists^ and apostates 
both in practice and principle from the religion of 
Moses and the prophets. Future inquirers, when 
they have disengaged themselves from the authority 
of those who went before them, will establish thb 
assertion as a fact beyond contradiction. They will 
then perceive that the Gnostic systein is an artful 
and diabolical scheme to overthrow Christianity. 
Arid as this scheme, wicked and monstrous as it ' 
was, will appear eminently calculated to answer 
this purpose in an age ignorant of the laws which 
govern the natural and moral world; so in ages when 
the laws of nature are properly understood, it will 
prove an instrument in the hand of Providence to 
establish the miracles of Jesus to the end of time, 
by showing that men would not have been forced on 
a system which by its absurdities proves that its 
very framiers did not believe in it, if they could with 
effect and with truth successfully deny the miracles 
of Christ. 

The transactions at Rome in consequence of the 
introduction of the Gospel are truly of a stupendous 
nature, and far beyond the power of imposture,- 
however specious, to produce. A man in Judea, in 
the bumble walks of life^ without family, without > 
wealth, power, or learnings was pointed out as the- 
Messiah whom the Jews by a succession of prophets 
were taught to expect. The Esseans, whom Philo 
describes, witnessed the testimony which the Father 
bore to him as his beloved Son ; and this testimony 
Jesus coiifirms by works which bes^poke tbeiingef c^ 
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God. His enemies, however, for a season prevaile!d ; 
and the dawn of immortality which he brought to' 
light, instead of brightening into day, closed in the 
shades of infamy and death. According to his own 
prediction, he again appeared alive the third day; 
and his religion, which for a season had been sup*- ' 
pressed by violence, now, to use the words of Tacitus, 
burst forth wt^ additional force and lustre: it de- 
rived new vigour from opposition, and its prevalence 
threw the cities of Alexandria, of Damascus, and of 
Antioch into alarm. and confusion. The standard 
of a crucified Saviour was erected even in the capital 
of the empire: and the great body of the Jews, and' 
numbers of the Egyptians there, seem to have enlisted 
under his banners. This circumstance alarmed the 
Emperor and Senate ; and in order to force asunder ' 
thdr allegiance to a new prince whom they were 
suspected of a desire to raise to universal empire, they 
put to death four thousandbf such as were able to bear 
arms> or banished them into distant climates, where 
they were likely to perish by cold and hunger. By 
the providence of God the scene changes in favour 
of the sufferers. Sejanus, their principal accuser, 
though a prime minister and favourite with the 
emperor, is himself found a traitor, and he pays the 
penalty due to his crimes. The persecutor in con- 
sequence becomes the friend and protector of the 
persecuted ; and he sends an edict to all the pro- 
vinces, in which he charges the liiagistrates not to 
molest the Christians. Now admitting the miracles 
of our Saviour to be true, these events, howevar 
extraordinary, have an adequate cause. On the 
contrary, deny their truth, and we see unparalleled' 
effects produced by a cause quite inadequate. 
The opinion of Ibe surrounding nations respecting 
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the fevBQB o{ Christ c&nfirma, in a renmrkidiliea 
munner^ the truth of his miracles. Maoyof th^^ 
Gentiles visiting Judea during bis minblr)r^, autatt 
have witnessed his miraculous, cures. Those idw^^ 
had not this opportunity might be acc^uainted wtthi 
others who had witnessed thiena; the circumstaitce. 
of the report concerning him being confirmed far* ^ 
ther than contradicted by successive intelUgeii«e>. 
The attesitation of friends; the acquiescence c{ ene* 
mies, or of men in authority who had officidi in^ 
formation on the subject; the chaoses produmd 
in the conduct of in^viduals ; the (fiscord m fai* 
milies, aad dtsturbasi/ces in cities and whole conv* 
munities, i^n consequ^snce of a getaerat belief in^ 
them;---all these circumstances rendered it impos- 
sible for the surrounding nations to be long doubtr 
ful or mis^;aJ{ien in^ regard to the works of Christ. 
If, then.>. th^ wcre.bdieved by ail, and contsradicted^ 
l^ non^> aU would be compelled, however reluctaatj^r 
to^ ascribe to him power adequate to^ produce, thi^inr^ r 
thait i3k if ^1 the Gentilies in that age were fullyr 
convinced that Jesus did supernatural works, tl^^ 
would he forced on the supposition that he was a 
s«kpernabural being. The m^nness of his appear- 
ance, and the ignominy tihrown upon; him;, musjb 
hwe powerfully operated against this conclusion t: 
yet,, if the evidence of a superior power was iri?e->:" 
sistibley the above conclusion would be unavoidable^ 
a^ this we find to have been the feet. Tiheriusj^ 
tbou^ in the person of Pilate his representative he. 
had crudfi@d Jesus, soon after proposed hi^ deifioar 
tion to the Bomaa Senate. The philologers, whotn 
he summoniffd. to know who thh.great Pan niight> 
be, pronounced him to be the son (^ Pendope andi 
MfSTi^u^ Pfait^rch artfidl^ represents, him to be 
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one of the demons: while Suetonius suppxises him 
stiU alive, instigating the Jews to tumult and rebel- 
lion. Alexander Severu$A and Hadrian, it k said, 
erected temples in honour of Christ: and if we can 
depend on Uie authority of this emperor, many of 
tbje,S^yptian priests recognised in him the divinity 
Serapis. Through Amelius we learn the senti- 
ments of the Platonic philosophers, in the second 
aud third centuries, respecting our Saviour; and 
tlie ailusion he makes to John, renders it evident 
that he considered him as a divine being embodied 
for a season in flesh and blood. The conduct of 
Caligula is still more remarkable. Would a Ro-^ 
inan emperor, would one who ruled with absolute 
sway tlie whole civilized world, envy a subject wW 
had suffered aoi ignominious death, if he had not 
bee^i» generally thought a superior being; if he did 
^o^ appear in the eyes, of the world at lai^e actually: 
arrayed with that glory which, is ascribed, to him in 
^he New. Testament.'^ The deification, of Simon 
warrants us ia' drawing the same inferenjce. T^ie, 
Roman. Senate, in conferring divine honpursi on so. 
gross an impostorj must have been actuated, solely 
by malice towards Jesus. Nevertheless^ such aa 
act tended rather to. confirm than invalidate hi^. 
plaims, as it supposed a general predilection ia his, 
favour, and an inabUijty^ on. the part of mea in power,, 
ta check the prevailing belief in, him, otherwise 
ihfooL by opposing to it fraud ajad falsehood. It i^ 
material to remark, that to this attempt of tiie. 
great men at Rome to degrade our Lordi vi« se^m^ 
ingly owe the celebrated testimony of Josephus in his 
favour. Jesus, of Nazareth, and Simon oi Sapiaria, 
are l)rought together and contrasted by that his:r 
tpri^n : in oppo^tioa to th? S^wte aj Um^j fee. 
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holds forth the one as a man that loved the tnitlr^ 
and actually perfonaied wohderflil works; iheotlfti^ 
as an impostor^ who trmde no scruple of telling' 
falsehoods/ and who; influenced by the desire ot' 
popularity, deceived the people by various artiliC^sVi^ 
and here we see a striking instance of the bad pw-" 
sions of men adopted by the wisdom of God ai 
means of confirming the truth. ' 

Before I quit this part of the subject, it is neces- 
sary to state a curious and important fact. In the;' 
first century the enemies of Christianity were ready,*' 
we have seen, to acknowledge the divinity of tne 
founder; but in the subsequent centuries a greit' 
change tpok place in their language concerning hitti.' 
Thus Lucian, Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, JuBart/ 
Libanius, so far from allowing that he was a goff; 
scoffed at his followers for worshipping him. This 
revolution is natural, and can easily be accounted*^ 
for, on the supposition that his miracles Were Te^fJ-" 
The universal conviction of their truth, groundi^^^ 
on the testimony of eye-witnesses, rendered it Itri-^ 
possible to deny their reality, while they were jkP^ 
fresh in the memories of men. Tlie notion of oiiir' ' 
Saviour's divinity, as the means of accounting fdl^^ 
them, prevailed in an equal degree. But after th^';' 
lapse of one or two centuries, the adversaries xif^ 
Christianity were able to take a more advaiitagedtyH 
ground. Being still unable to deny the worn oF^ 
Jesus, they endeavoured to decade them as m(^fft' 
and obscure; and thus to bring them within ^tiS^, 
supposekl efficacy of the magical arts. Their rewlSSj ; 
were then left to conclude that the author wasTitit* 
magaici*4n ; . especially when they were told by ihe^ 
game writers, that other men did equal if tiotf'' 
greater things. Had the mighty works done by ^ 
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Jesus been only nominal, the reverse of thb would 
have taken place. Some at first would deem hhn 
a^magician ; his fame would increase with the length 
dLtime, and with the growth of superstition and 
priestcraft, till, like the saints in the Roman calen- 
dar, or like the heroes of antiquity, he would be 
leased to a rank with the gods. I am speaking of 
the course of events with regard to the enemies of 
Christ ; and I maintain that such a course has ac* 
tually taken place, as supposes the reality of the 
miracles ascribed to him. 

V. From the life of Christ which Lucian has 
travestied, we have reason to conclude that he was 
intimately acquainted with the Christian Scriptures; 
and that the contents of the four Gospels were, in 
his days, on the whole, the same as at present. 

Being unable to contradict, with effect, the mi- 
racles of Christ, Lucian had recourse to a very 'ex-. 
traordinary artifice to set them aside. Under the 
gi^lse. of some philosopher known in his days, but 
w:nQse conduct, it is probable, was a disgrace to his 
profession, he delineates our Lord, and the leading 
events of his life, with so muc^ art, as to be under- 
sfappd in part of the person from whom he borrowed 
the mask, as well as of him to whom it was applied. 
HU language being thus made ambiguous, and ca- 
pable 01 a two-fold application, he wounds his vic- 
tim as it were with an unseen hand; and, at the 
same time, secures a retreat in case of being de- 
lated and exposed. This singular performance, 
however, which bespeaks a total want of principle 
in the author, supplies us with strong presumptive 
evi^oce in favour of Christianity. It is founded 
on the, leading facts recorded in the Gospel; and 
while it supposes . their reality and truth, it leave* 
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thetn lindontradicted. From the evangelical nar*- 
tative we are assured that Jesus Christ foretold his 
death, and went up to Jerusalem with a steady reso- 
lution to buffer, agreeably to the will of his Father 
and to the predictions of the prophets. In confor- 
mity to this representation, Lucian exhibits Pere- 
grinus as resolved to die in the^most public man- 
ner ; and as having expressed before hand his in- 
tention for that purpose. His motive, according 
to this author, was merely a desire to be known and 
talked of: but this is evidently a Wilful misrept^' 
seMa*tion; for no man in sober mind ever sacrificed 
his life iti such a deliberate nmnner, to gratify low 
ambitron or vain glory. Besides, Luciian hirtrieff 
Attests that he tau^t 'his followers to despise dearth ; 
to consider themselves altogether imrmortal ; and 
flrnt they had effectually learned this animating fes- 
§on. The grounds of their conviction were the 
mirattes And resurrection of their Divine Master : 
these Lucian artfully passes over in silence ; arid he 
i^ thus eniabled t6 say, though he says a deHfrerate 
falsehood, that the Clytstians had no reason for the 
prittdples whidi they had adoptecl. He atlludes, 
howtJver, to the miracles, to tihe restrrrectibri ^rtd 
the ascension of Jesus; but he does noticotttradict, 
ftof even attempt to refute them. 

Now would an inveterate enettiy df the Go^I 
thus have acquiesced in its great and ftmdaifierital 
truths, if he cbuld have been able to cotitradict 
them with effect.^ Would he have had recourse 
to ah artifice which, when detected, hc4ds ftirti 
forth as a base unprrncjplied ^Uain, if he couttk in 
a dinect atid open mantier, have met £he fotmdft? 6f 
Chtit9Ptisiiiity, and closed him as imttibtldl or ki arn 
impostor ? No person was better qutlK^ to di?- 
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lect imposture, or expose false pretensions, than 
Liucian . This he has shown in his Life of AleK- 
ander : and his exposure of that impostor is a sure 
pledge that he would have pursued a similar course 
m regard to Jesus Christ, if his miracles had any 
other foundation than truth. 

VI. My animadversion on Celsus was confined 
to one fact ; but this fact alone speaks strongly in 
favour of Christianity. H^ first publislK^d a learned 
work, in which he denied the efficacy of magic, and 
exposed theworks of magicians as impostures. This 
rendered it necessary m him to deny the miracles 
of Christ, or to admit the supernatural powers of 
magic which he had already refuted, in order to 
account for them by these powers : but he could 
not deny the miracles of Jesus with effect; he there** 
fcHre adopts the latter mode of reasoning ; <and thus 
he revokes what he had proved to be fedse, in order 
to undermine the Christian miracles which he knew 
to be true. 

Plutarch, I have shp^^n, had recourse to the same 
disingenuous artifice. The Christians, in support 
of their faith, triumphantly alleged its divine effi- 
cacy in removing the vices and superstitions of man* 
kind. The vulgar imagined, and even the learned 
by their language seemed to imagine, that the tib,* 
tural and moral evils which infested society, pro- 
ceeded from the demons. This being the general 
notion,— to correct those evils, and to banish or de* 
stroy the demons, were expressions of the same 
import. The friends of the Gospel, therefore, held 
forth its prevalence, as the cause of destroying the 
demons, and this as a decisive proof of its divine 
origin. Plutareh meets this condnsion, and imder^ 
tocdc to aecoimt for the ef&ct in question pnidia tural 
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causes. It is useless to review his reasonings ; it 
being sufficient to repeat that they are superlatively 
td>Burd and foolish, dictated by philosophical pride 
ttnd malignity, against a system which he could 
not fairly refute or restrain. And what argument 
or what evidence can unbelievers require, more de- 
cisive in favour of the Gospel, than that the enemies 
of it, in an age when the grounds on which it rests 
could not be contradicted, forfeited, in their at- 
tempts to subvert it, all claims to candour and sin- 
cerity, and held themselves out to the world in the 
odious light of liars and impostors.^ 

The design which he had in writing his Treatise 
concerning Isis and Osiris, renders the character of 
this authbr still more flagrant and detestable. The 
apostle Peter represents the Logos which God sent 
to the children of Israd, preaching peace through 
Jesus as the Lord of all. Acts x. 36. Plutarch 
endeavours to set aside this representation, and ex- 
hibits in the room, Osiris as the lord of all, iiroiv 
rcuv Komg. De Iside, ^ 12 : arid the arguments by 
which he strives to support the pretensions of the 
Egyptian divinity, in opposition to the God of Is- 
rael, fill us with surprise and indignation, that so 
depraved a wretch could be found to exist in a hu- 
man form. Affecting the utmost zeal for truth and 
piety, he pleads for a reli^ons ritual as the instru- 
ment of moral purity and sound philosophy^ which 
reduced its superstitious votaries to a level with the 
beasts. He was most anxious to close the eyes of 
med against the divine light of Christianity; and 
in his eagerness to effect this diabolical purpose^ he 
proceeds with the same open effrontery, and the 
same inward conviction of falsehood, as the man 
who, to abuse the blind and to insuh the di^rn- 
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ing, maintains that the sun shines in the centre of 
the earth, and not in the meridian, at noon day. 

Vn. Tacitus had the same end in view : and the 
difficulties which he encountered, compelled him 
to pursue the same disgraceful line of conduct with 
Plutarch. I will here bring into one view the ca- 
lumnies and falsehoods with which he has loaded 
the Christians and their cause. In preference to 
Joseph us, whom he knew to be most worthy of 
credit, he followed ApoUonius, Manetho, Apion, 
Helicon, and others, who furnished materials for 
ridiculing and calumniating the Jews.. Thus he 
gives it as the opinion of some, that the Jews came 
from Crete, and derived their name from Mount 
Ida ; that they were driven from Egypt as afflicted 
by the leprosy; that they worshipped the ass in the 
temple of Jerusalem, because that animal conduct- 
ed them to springs of water in the wilderness ; with 
many other calumnies equstUy false and malicious. 
2. He represents the whole Jewish nation, and the 
Jewish believers among the number, indiscrimi- 
nately, as robbers and as enemies of the human 
race ; and while, in general terms, he inculcajtfss 
their guilt, he was unable to specify a single act of 
which they were guilty. 3. To make Basilides a 
more exact parallel with Josephus, Tacitus says 
that he was one of the Egyptian nobles, though he 
must have known that he had been a slave arid 
then a fre^dman of Vespasian; and he gravely states 
that his name and appearance in the temple, while 
eight miles distant from Alexandria, pre-signified 
the approaching elevation of that emperor. Lastly, 
Tacitus represents Serapis as performing, by the 
ministry of Vespasian, two miracles similar to thast 
which our /Lord wrought by the finger <rf God. 
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These are the things which Tacitus has recorded^' 
and that with all the solemnity af truth. He did 
liot, he could not, believe them to be true ; yet he 
uses the full force of the Roman language, in ord^ 
to impose them, as such, on the credulity of lu3 
readers. Nothing can add to the infamy and guilt 
of this conduct, but the consideration that his ob-* 
ject was to counteract the counsel of God, and tlie 
li^ppiness of mankind. 

Though Tacitus deals in dark accusations against 
tjie Qhristians^ he has left the Founder of Christi- 
imity unstained by ahy imputation, moral or poHtl** 
^. He does not say that Jesus Christ was a 
d^eiver or vain prptender ; he does iiot deny liie 
goodness, the wisdom, the miracles ascnbed to lum 
by his foUowers; and though he mentions his igna- 
minious death, he leaves him in full possession of 
his innocence and of his claims. This forbearaince 
i^ a circumstance which may well surprise us, and 
in which we may justly triumph. The deadly tigey^ 
rpamiing in search of prey, would not, without somie 
powerful r^son, p^i» by the man wl^o excited hi$ 
r«ge^ and who, when attacked^ niight a^^se W 
Isk^riger, The cau^e of this silence is to be so\^bt 
m the unrivalled purity of our Jyord's eharacter; m 
the reality of his miracles ; and in the circumstfoice 
thjptt the belief of them, in the days of Ts^jitus, ww 
Indelibly engnkven on the public mind, by muJtifvid^s^ 
in every country, who related them, an4 die^^jn 
^^Itestation of th^ir truth. While describe jf>g;ib^ 
Cbristians in Home, this writer had bi^ eyes fixed 
9P the name and character of Jesus : he >aw lum ' 
i^ hisf first appearance like the sun newly ri^n; be 
t^W.th^t neither the arm of power was abjbe to aji^eftt 
bis progresit^ w>r ]&e breath of ealumny ^lu^X to 
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obscure his lustre. He saw him, though nearly 
overwhelmed for a season, emerging, with addi- 
tional splendotir, from the mist of opposition ; the 
prejudices and vices of mankind giving way, and 
the moral world blessed by the light and influence 
of his Gospel. This is what Tacitus saw; and he 
felt the impotence of calumny and reproach. Like 
the monster of the forest above mentioned, whose 
season for prey is darkness, he eyed the spotless 
hstninary, and retired in silence to his den. 

VIU. It remains, in the last place, to mention 
those writers who opposed Apollonius and Pytha- 
goras to Jesus Christ. Philostratus, Hierocles, 
Porphyry, and lamblichus, ranked in the first class 
of philosophers; and together with talents, elo- 
quence, and learning, they claimed the reputation 
of integrity and honour. But, if we judge of these 
men by their writings, we must pass upon them a 
very different judgement. The seclusion of their 
works and their views from the general knowledge 
of mahkind, has hitherto screened them from con*- 
tempt and abhorrence. These writers saw their 
predecessors resorting in vain to the rack, to the 
cross, and to the flames, ttgainst the Christians; 
they saw the resources of learning and eloquence, of 
calumny and misrepresentation exhausted to no effe<% 
against ,the advocates of the Gospel. Accordingly, 
wliiTe their talents enabled them to invent, tSi^ 
malignity prompted them to adopt, a new and tfo0t 
efficacious mode of supporting the sinktog int^r^fts 
of paganism. Men the most convenien|; fpr tliistir 
|>urpose they selected from among jthe beathjeiis; 
and ascribing to them miracles similar, Or equal(i to 
Aose of Jesws, they reasoned, or titu^hft their fd- 
l^rtv»!i thfe t^ M?ason, against thie Cliiistians: ^* The 
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works of Christ afford no adequate grounds for ex- 
clusively receiving him as your divine Mast^: for 
other men have done similar works : you have, 
therefore, reasons equally cogent for following their 
instruction and example/' 

It cannot be said, in defence of these men, that 
this mode of reasoning might originate in igno- 
rance, or in the influence of early prejudices, for 
they themselves were the authors; they themselves 
furnished the materials of it, at great expense of 
time and trouble. They must have been a^ware 
that, in the eyes of every enlightened reader, they 
were gross deceivers ; and that by such publications 
they incurred the danger of descending to posterity 
under this odious imputation : and would they have 
deliberately run this risk, unless they were fully 
convinced, from experience and observation, that 
the Christian religion could not be exposed, as a 
system founded in error ; that its truth could not 
be denied, or its prevailing influence resisted, by 
fair and honourable means? Would the proudest 
champions of paganism have condescended to be- 
come retailers of frauds and falsehoods, and thus 
stand forth as objects of scorn and abhorrence to all 
truly wise and good men, if they could have shown, 
by an appeal to history and to facts, that the works 
of Jesus were themselves impostures ? This is mo-: 
rally impossible: we are, therefore, enabled to con-: 
elude that the writings of these men in opposition 
to the Christian religion, are fair and solid monu- 
ments of its truth. 

When, indeed^ we consider that the Grospel is a 
revelation of the will of God, concerning the final 
destination of mankind; that it contains the fullest 
assurances of pardon for our sins, and the promise 
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of eternal happiness, on the terms of repentance 
and reformation ; that it tends to restore to us the 
image of our maker, now effaced by ignorance, vice, 
and superstition ; and to raise society to that pitch of 
moral improvement, of which human nature, in this 
imperfect state, is susceptible : when we consider these 
things, I repeat, it must appear surprising that any 
should be found to disregard or oppose it; much 
more surprising must it appear, when we "find the 
reputed wise and learned the most forward to resist 
and vilify its claims. It is natural to expect that those 
who v/ere most distinguished by wisdom and learn- 
ing, should be in the foremost ranks to receive, to 
support, and to adorn a religion that came from 
God : and fi^om their hostility to it, we are insen- 
sibly led to question its divine origin, or the wisdom 
and consistence of Providence. But man does not 
see as God seeth. Infinite wisdom often uses means 
to us apparently inconsistent with infinite benevo- 
lence, to accomplish its ends. In the natural world 
«vils of every kind prevail; tempests, pestilence, 
wars, aiid famine, frequently occur, and spread de- 
solation and ruin amidst the fair creation of God'. 
Analogy disposes us to expect similar phsenomena 
in the moral; and we find in fact that even the 
Christian religion, in this respect, forms no excep- 
tion to the general laws of nature. As soon as its 
benign Author, like the sun, arose and blessed man- 
kind with his heavenly light, the children ^of dark- 
ness appeared in an opposite direction. They stood 
in high places, like dark and lowering clouds, 
threatening to shake the moral firmament with 
their violence, and envelop the horizon in dismal 
gloom. But He who rides in the tempest, and rules 
the iitorm, interposes, and turns the councils of his 
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i^emies to answer the purposes of bis dwti Red- 
ness. He suffers them, indeed, to rise into being ; 
he permits them to spend their fury in ealumni^ 
itod persecution; to emit their livid rage on tllte 
children of light ; and to level with death even tte 
Son of his bosom. But here their triumph encls : 
their breath becomes a rock of adamant, on which 
'the hand of God has engraved, in legible chataet^rs, 
the truth of his Gospel ; and their guilt a du^% 
c3oud, to reflect his light to distant generatMHH. 
With these views, wie gratefully acquiesce in thfe 
"iiyp^osition made to CJhristianity by the great ttod 
leariled of the world, on its first promulgation. 
We are thankful for their works, white we re&ite 
Tind reprobate them, and bless God that sttch 
Viflains were bom. 



Note to page 150^ liao 13, ^ \ 

»«^ ^ . - > 

The riiort incident given by Tacitos respecting BastMu lervM 
to bring to light a fact of considerable importance* This mm 
makes a conspicuous figure in the early history of the Chriatipii 
religion. H« was a native of Alexandria, and Jived in the tiqie 
of Vespasian and afterwards, and one of the leading authors 0f 
th^ Gnostic system. Ireneens, lib. i. c. 24. page 101, 102, has 
<gtven a full accotmt of hta heresy: and ibts writer, togjQl^^ 
with Justin, Origen^ and Clensent of Alexandria, jpstly biM him 
and his followers, called from him BasilidianSf in .perfect ab- 
horrence. The account of him and his opinions may be seen 
ih Lardner, vol. ix. p. 268 — 308, whose candour, and erroneous 
views of the Gnostic system, induced him in his account of the 
Grnostics to become little less than their apologist. What the 
Roman historian, however, says of him, leads us to forrh a juit 
estimate of his character. We may gather from Tacitus that 
lie was the principal planner of the miracles ascribed tb Vespasian. 
At the very time^in which he professed to teach the Grospel, h0 
was contriving, as a devotee of Serapis, an imposture to undiP- 
mihe the miracles of Christ This explains the following atnoige 
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assertion made by Hadrian: <^ HU qui Serapin colant Christlani 
sunt: devoti sunt Serapidi, qui se Christ! episcopos dicunt." See 
Lardner, vol. ix. p. 194. It is not understood that the Emperor 
-iiere oneans Basilides and his followers. From Tacitus it is evi* 
dent that this impostor was a devotee of Serapis ; yet, as the au- 
thor of Gnosticism, he was a pretended teacher of the Gospel, 
and a bishop of Christ. ^ 

Page 158, line 6, 

The story told 6y Tacitus that the Jews came originally from 
Crete* was doubtless circulated by the enemies of the Jews be- 
fore the appearance of Christ : and we find an allusion to it in 
the epistle of Paul to Titus, as one of the falsehoods taught by 
the Gnostics. " A poet of their own hath said, The Cretans 
afe always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons : and this testimony 
of them is true. Wherefore reprove them severely, that they be 
found in the faith, not giving heed io fictions respecting the Jews, 
BxA to the ordinances of men who have turned away the triitii 
horn them*" The circulation of stories like this, respecting tbe 
origin of the Jews, was one of the causes which called forth 
the Jewish Antiquities by Josephus : and if any of their enei^Iet 
deserved the epithet of Imlts for asserting it, Tacitus merits 
it beyond any other, who had the works of Josephus in his 
bands, and yet persisted in giving his sanction to such gross 
^Iseboods. The ^cient Christians understood the true cha- 
racter of tins historian : and Tertullian scruples not to charac- 
teriM him as meniiat^firum loqkqidssimust thoogh Dr. Watson 
thinks Ihat^he went too fkr in giving him this character. Hume 
9fid Gibbon, in order to answer their purposes, bestow on him 
tlie highest praise for integrity-as well as ^a^ents ; whereas, in 9 
moral view, he was one of the most ^depraved wretches thiat 
«ver disgraced the nature of man. And I b^ here to refer my 
readers to chap. xvi. of my Ecclesiastical Resemhes, as afford* 
ing fuller evidence of this assertion. 



THK END. 
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